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A good man’s estimates of his fellow-men are 
kinder and juster than a bad man’s. He who strives 
to do well, is inclined to think that others are striving 
in the same direction. On the other hand, 

“The rascal, thinking from his point of view, 
Concludes that all.the world are rascals too.” 
If men realized that they are disclosing themselves 
by what the) say about others, they would, perhaps, 
be more cautious and more charitabfe in their ex- 
pressed judgments of those about them. 


Nothing interferes more with the efficiency of some 
good people than their excessive carefulness not to 
make mistakes. A vigorous and abundant vitality 
always will have its share of such blunders. “A 
man who never makes mistakes never makes any- 
thing,” says a living statesman. A man whio spends 
half his energy in guarding against them, is thus 
reduced to a half-man for all the great ends 
which he may serve. Even excessive carefulness in 
modes of speech is often the index of a character 
whose performance will fall below its powers. “My 
brethren,” said Father Taylor, “my verb and noun 
have lost sight of each other; but my soul is on its 
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way to glory! | 
his through the outpouring of his life in words of 
fire, in defiance of syntax and rhetoric. 





Prejudice is one of the worst obstacles to the soul’s 


mits to it, and so destroys any good influence that 
that person might have over him. Nor does it stop 
here. The prejudice is aired and advertised until 
the good influence that that same person might have 
over others is destroyed. It is difficult to rid our- 
selves of a prejudice, even when we want to; but to 
cling to and value it, to fold it in our arms and pet 
it, and show it off as one of our prized possessions,— 
is this a fit proceeding for an honest man ? 


Money with a blessing has a value that money 
without a blessing cannot have. A bank-note is de- 
pendent for its value on the worth of the institution 
that it represents, and which guarantees it; not on 
the fineness of its paper, or the largeness of its prom- 
ised pay. A contribution in aid of a worthy cause 
is dependent for its value on its guarantee from Him 
who giveth the increase in both the material and the 
moral world ; not on its nominal amount, or the showi- 
ness of its proffer. “My money is as good as any- 
body’s, I suppose,” says a man who gives stingily out 
of his abundance, or freely out of his unjust gains, or 
showily beyond his means. “ No, your money is not 
as good as that of a modest giver from a moderate 
store, rightly gathered, and consecrated wholly to 
the Lord,” is the true answer to such a question. 
The two mites which were the widow’s only posses- 
sion were declared to be more than the largest gifts 
of the wealthy, by Him who knew the true and the 
relative values of all things. This thought is quite 
as important to those who seek money for a good cause 
as to those who give to it. The gift you think most 
of in your church collections may be worth far less 
than the gift you would never think of putting in 
comparison with it. Five loaves and two small fishes 


the Saviour, as while limited to their intrinsic worth. 

“All beginnings are difficult.” Many a man 
learned this, in his younger days, from the first page 
of-his copy-book, and has learned the truth of it from 
his experiences ever since. He has learned it with 
reference to himself, although he is likely to forget 
it with reference to others. He is especially liable 
to overlook it in dealing with the beginner of life 
itself—the child. The man does not like to begin 
the day by getting out of bed in the morning ; he does 
not know exactly how to begin a letter, an essay, or 
a speech. Once let him get up in the morning, and 


fairly into the trend of discourse, and the old obstacle 





of beginning remains only as a memory. It is the 





Yes, and taking other souls with | beginner who best knows the difficulties that beset the 


beginner, and this is why a teacher of small knowledge 
may be the best teacher for one whose knowledge 
is still less, Such-a teacher is still fresh from the 
difficulties of beginning, but yet he has accomplished 


progress,—a handicap upon the runner in the race of | it. <A little girl who was trying to follow her father’s 
life. Probably no person is free from prejudice. On instructions in learning to ride her tricycle found 
the mind or heart it rests like a dead weight, yet too small success, until another little girl not much larger 
undefined to be perceived as a thing to be resolutely than herself, seeing the difficulty, ran to her, and 
cast off. With some persons, prejudices are treated as | : 
though there were a merit inthem. One person takes | as a teacher ; but the other child, of five Os, See 
a dislike to another of whom he knows little,—perhaps | Plished the father’s purpose = 6 short ume, although 
has never seen. No reason can be given for this atti- | quite innocent of her own teaching power. No one need 
tude; but rather than give up the prejudice he sub- | be deterred from some kind of teaching on the simple 
| plea that he is not learned. Beginnings are difficult ; 


solved the problem. ‘The father labored long in vain 


but that is why one beginner has peculiar power to 
aid another. 





THE LOOK OF DEATH, 


The Poet Laureate, in his “ Gareth and Lynette,” 
one of the Idyls of the King, draws a wonderful pic- 
ture of the warfare of human life. Gareth is a king’s 
son, who in disguise has served as scullion in the 
king’s kitchen, untit Arthur sends him forth to do 








may feed a thousand times as many, when blessed of | 


he has no inclination to go back to bed; let him get | 


battle for the liberation of an imprisoned lady, typi- 
cal of the human soul. He encounters Morning, 
Noon, and Night, the succession of armed warriors 
who’ guard the castle. Then at the last he faces 
Death in the form of a dreadful being clad in black 
armor, with a grinning skull as its crest. This foe 
also he unhorses, and cleaves the black helmet, only 
| to liberate a smiling and beautiful boy, who pleads 
that the other champions have persuaded him to don 
this dreadful disguise of terror. Death faced, over- 
come, forced to disclose himself, proves no dreadful 
| specter, but a form of blooming youth. 

In this poem, as in the Idyls generally, Lord Ten- 
nyson sets forth the Christian ideal. Like Browning, 
but with a vast difference in method, he is a Christian 
poet. As a whole, the Idyls are a picture of human 
nature as drawn hither and thither in the great con- 
flict of essential light with essential darkness, which 
divides the moral universe. Arthur amid his knights, 
wedded to Guinevere, is the human spirit amid the 
| warring passions, itself wedded to material nature 
| through the body. This is the main picture; but 
this Idyl of “Gareth and Lynette” is a parallel 
picture of the same’ great battle as seen in the Chris- 
tian light. 

Nothing is more distinctly Christian in it than this 
view of what death amounts to, The Epistle to the 
Hebrews exaggerates nothing when it speaks of the 
pre-Christian world as subject to bondage through 
fear of death. Professor Lassaulx of Miinchen has 
written an elaborate comment on that verse, in which 
he arrays the testimonies of the classic authors from 
Homer down to the latest pagans for its confirmation. 
He shows that while the Hellenes did attain to a 
| measure of gayety, which has created the impression 
| that they were a light-hearted and joyous people, this 
| was accomplished at the expense of ignoring all the 
| graver and darker facts of human existence. Professor 
| Lassaulx compares this to the conduct of the Libyans, 
who, during a great and deadly famine, spent their 
| time in inventing games of ball that they might keep 
| the grim approach of starvation out of their thoughts, 
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But when the moments of serious reflection came, in 
which this was impossible, the Greeks were forced to 
admit that this life was a very bitter and unsatisfac- 
tory experience, and that chiefly because every man 
lived under a sentence of death, 

So has it been all over the pagan world. Nor has 
Judaism or Islam risen far above the same level. 
The pleading against death, and all that death in- 
volves, constitutes some of the most passionate entrea- 
ties of the Psalms. Hebraic faith yearns for the 
light not yet given. Muhammad professed to lift the 
veil which hides the future, but only to present that 
other life in awful antithesis to this, and to declare 
its award of joy or pain to be independent of human 
character. Christianity alone presents the life that 
is to come as continuous with that which now is, and 
gives the assurance that faithfulness here will meet 
with fitting award there. To the Christian’s faith 
“ Christ Jesus hath abolished death, and brought life 
and incorruption to light by the gospel.” 

It is because life is so great, that death seems so 
little, seems even “ abolished,” to the Christian. It 
is like the big earth-shadow we call the night. Here 
on the earth it seems fully as great as the light is. 
But science knows better,—has, im fact, detected it as 
being a bit of darkness wedged in between the light 
that floods the system, and has found that it actually 
dwindles to a point and vanishes in the more abound- 
ing light as it passes outwafd toward the boundaries 
of the system. So faith in “the Life” detects what 
death is, and finds it also to dwindle into insignificance 
when observed from the right point of view. 

For the Christian the fear of death is a vanishing 
quantity. What is left of it is little else than the 
fear of dying,—the dread of passing through an ex- 
perience always strange and new, often physically 
painful., It is the feeling Mrs. Browning expresses 
when she says: “I can’t look on the earth side of 
death ; I flinch from corpses and graves, and never 
meet a common funeral without a sort of horror. 
When I look deathward, I look over death and up- 
ward, or I can’t look that way at all.” 

To “look over death” and beyond it,—that is the 
right method. It is the Christian alone who can 
welcome death as a friend, and join with Francis of 
Assisi, in his wonderful “ Song of the Creatures : ” 

“For our brother Death of the body, 
We bless thee, O Lord!” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This derartment has its purpose and its limitations. 
Hs purpose is the yiving and answering of such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
ean conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements of other departments. There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to. Under no circumstances is an anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or posial card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 








A good deal has been said in these pages, earlier and 
later, on the subject of “ breaking a child’s will,” as over 
against “training a child’s will.” And now an Illinois 
correspondent wants to know what is meant by “ break- 
ing a child’s will.” A call for a definition of terms—or 
for an explanation of the meaning of words as employed 
in common by the disputants—is always in order in a 
discussion ; therefore this correspondent shall be heard 
and answered. He says: 

Will you kindly define what you mean by breaking a child’s 
will? I am satisfied; from my intercourse with people, that 
much the larger part understand it to mean simply making a 
child do what he doesn’t want to. I thought I understood your 
editorial note concerning Mrs. Montagu, but the comments in 
Notes on Open Letters for April 16 have put me completely at 
sea. Is a parent never to resort to force to compel children to 
leave off doing what his larger experience and maturer knowl- 


structive? It is quite true that where there is proper training 
very little compulsion is necessary, but this training is in itself 
a form of mild but continuous compulsion. Take the case of a 
boy who wills to spend his evenings on the streets in bad com- 
pany, instead of staying at home and going to bed in proper 
season. Without discussing the question as to who is responsi- 
ble for the case thus far, shall we say that the parent of such a 
boy is powerless to restrain him? If I were the parent or 
responsible guardian of such a boy, might I not compel him 
to desist from a course which my common sense and experience 
both tell me is fraught with the greatest danger to the boy ? 
Surely there can be but one answer to this question. And sup- 
pose it should come to the pass that the boy “ can be summoned 
to choose between obeying and being whipped ;” according to 
your reasoning I should have to stop the punishment some- 
where before the boy yields obedience to my command; for 
otherwise he would, as you say, be compelled to take both 
alternatives. What can be the motive for a punishment like 
that? Two or three lads at school neglect to come in at recess 
till three or four minutes aftertime. I tell them that the pun- 
ishment for such an offense shall be the loss of ten minutes from 
the beginning of the next playtime. Now, are these lads to 
understand that they may continue to disturb the school by 
coming in after recitations have begun, if only they pay the 
penalty? Nota bit of it, They know that the penalty means 
“quit; ” and that if it is not sufficient to secure that end, enough 
more will be added to compel obedience to the properly consti- 
tuted authorities of the school. You quote the words of the 
Lord through his prophet, “‘ Choose ye this day whom ye will 
serve,” and add that the Lord “does not say, ‘ And if you do 
not choose the Lord, I’1] thrash you until you do.’”” Neverthe- 
less, that was plainly implied, atd was exactly what the Lord 
did again and again, I cannot see, admitting that a parenthas 
a right to punish at ail, why he should stop anywhere short of 
securing obedience to his commands in the end. 

Two words employed in this discussion need defining. 
Yet no definition of either of them can be given in a 
form that would be generally accepted as fairly covering 
the meaning of the word. It is, therefore, only prac- 
ticable to show in what sense the words are severally 
used by the Editor in this discussion, The “ will” is 
sometimes understood as the mere obstinate purpose of 
resistance; as when a man “ sets his will” against a per- 
son or a course of action. Again, the will is “the act 
of determining choice,” or “the faculty of deliberate 
action.” - “Obedience ” means “ dutiful compliance with 
a command;” and, again, it means mere “submission to 
authority.” In this discussion, “will” is employed as 
expressive of a child’s “ faculty of choosing or deciding 
between two courses of action;” and “obedience” as 
“an intelligent compliance with the commands of au- 
thority.” A child’s will, as his faculty of choice, ought 
to be trained to decide in favor of compliance with au- 
thority. A child’s will, as his faculty of choosing, ought 
not to be broken or crushed by mechanical means, so 
that he can no longer exercise it either one way or the 
other; and if a child be forced by mechanical means to 
a will-less submission to authority, he is not intelligently 
obedient, nor has he been brought to true obedience. His 
will has been broken by force, so that deliberate obedience 
is out of his power. And he whose will has been broken, 
or crushed out of being, by brute force in even a single 
instance, is thereby harmed for life, as to the exercise of his 
faculty of deliberate choice. He is liable to lose sight for 
alwaysof the mighty difference between abject submissive- 
ness and purposeful obedience. It is just here where so 
many parents make their mistake, and where the Illinois 
correspondent seems to bein error. The thumb-screw 
and the rack can make a strong-willed and weak-bodied 
man submit to the demands of those who have him in 
their clutch ; but torture of the flesh cannot in itself 
make an obedient soul, or train a conscious will. Re- 
straint or constraint and punishment, may be wisely 
employed in the direction of will-training, or for the 
benefit of the community; but the use of force for the 
compelling of personal action against the will of the-actor 
is never in order, as an agency of training, in family, or 
school, or state. Two duties are incumbent on parents 
and teachers: the training of children to decide in favor 
of the right, and the restraining and guiding children 
within the bounds of right. It is a mistake—a very 
common and a very sad mistake—to suppose that the 
training of a child to the making of right decisions can 
be compassed by the mechanical means employed for 
the constraint and guidance of children within the limits 
of safety and propriety. To train a child’s will is a 
parent’s duty; to break a child’s will is always and 
only a crime. God does not break the will of his 
creatures. God does not force his creatures, by means 
of punishment, to choose against their wills. He work- 
eth in them to will aright, and he urges the right exercise 
of their wills; but he so honors their sacred personality 
that he permits them to choose against him eternally, if 
they willso todo, And man has no right to do that 








@dge have taught him to be harmful, or perhaps positively de- 


which God does not count within his rightful sphere. 


“THE SOUTH WIND BLEW SOFTLY.” 
BY ROSE TERRY COOKE. 


Wind of the warm south-west, 

Harrying on thy way, 

Art thou bringing my rest 
To-day ? 


I hear thy rush of wings 
Through every quivering leaf; 
No more delight it brings, 

But grief. 


I hear thy song of life, 

Yet under every breath, 

In sweet discordant strife, 
Calls death. 


Wind of the sad south-west, 

Gentle, and sweet, and strong, 

Why dost thou daunt my breast 
With wrong? 


Whispering faint and low, 

“Thy spring is gone; 

It is thy time to go, 
Alone.” 


Ah! kiss my weary eyes, 

Blow cool across my face, 

Silence my heart’s low cries, 
Bring grace! 


The grace of silent pain, 

The peace of patient word, 

Like the growing of the grain, 
Unheard. 


Bring me the strength of loss; 
His courage, calm and sure, 
Chant me the legend of His cross : 
“Endure! ”’ 
Pittsfield, Mass. 





BABYLON. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. HERMANN V. HILPRECHT. 


Between the Euphrates and the Tigris—where the 
drama of the childhood of man was enacted, where the 
waves of the flood roared, and where the unity of the race 
of man found an early grave.in shrill discord—we behold 
also the seat of the most ancient empire. And in Ur of 
the Chaldees the world’s history takes a new beginning, 
—not built on the might of an Asiatic despotism, but 
firmly established upon the living faith of that man who 
forsook his country and kindred in order to serve the 
God of gods in a distant land. 

Some two thousand years before Abraham made his 
famous journey, there existed on the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, farther to the north, a primeval sacred spot,— 
ancient Babylon. This was centuries before Ur came 
into prominence as the city of the moon-god cult, and, 
as the seat of mighty dynasties, made its influence felt 
in the history of Babylonia. About a two days’ jour- 
ney to the south-west of the present Bagdad lay the 
city, situated on a veritable lowland cut up by thou- 
sands of smaller and larger canals. It was in its com- 
manding and central position, which later engaged the 
attention of Alexander the Great, that the unique and 
long-recognized significance of the city more particularly 
lay. The ample watering of the rich alluvial ground, 
especially in the neighborhood of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, under the ingenious schemes for irrigation in- 
vented by. the inhabitants, produced a marvelous vege- 
tation unequaled in the whole world. As late as B. C. 
500 the fields of the comparatively little country of Baby- 
lonia brought unto King Darius a tribute of grain equiva- 
lent in amount to one-third of the entire produce of the 
broad domains of Persia, Then the country was “an 
inexhaustible storehouse, and abounding at the same time 
in palm-groves even unto the borders of the sea.” To 
this fact testify the thousands of the cuneiform tablets im 
museums in London, Paris, and Philadelphia. 

Certainly the regulation of the water-supply of Baby- 
lonia, upon whose direction by a single authority the 
economic welfare of the country notably depended, 
formed a principal factor in the unification of the city 
kingdoms to a northern and southern empire. About 
B, C. 3000 this consolidatign of power had taken place. 
At the head of the South Babylonian empire, which 
comprised the two provinces Sumer and Akkad, stands 
Ur of the Chaldees, and afterwards Isin and Larsa. The 
beginnings and first developments of the North Baby- 
lonian monarchy, which in the course of time conquered 
the South, lie beyond our present knowledge. Sippar, 
Agane, Kutha, Borsippa, and Babyfon, are among the 
cities which appear as famous northern places of worship, 
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and certainly exercised a great influence on the forma- 
tion of the state. Although Babylon itself seems the very 
latest among these cities to have reached a position of 
power, yet it is not safe to infer the comparatively recent 
origin of the city from the fact that the very scanty 
old Babylonian cuneiform records do not mention the 
city by its common name. We have strong reasons for 
supposing that the city was known under another name 
in the very oldest period. Even in the very latest cunei- 
form texts of Babylonia, the city appears under different 
names, mostly derived from the ancient sacred language. 
So it is called Tintir (“ grove of life’’), Ka-Dingira (“gate 
of God”), Uru-azag (“the brilliant city”), Shu-anna 
(“the powerful and sublime city”), E (‘the dwelling- 
place”), along with its common name, Babilu. What- 
ever the oldest designation of the city may have been, at 
all events its origin dates about as far back as the foun- 
dation of the sacred cities of Agane and Nippuru,— 
about B.C. 4000. On the numerous ancient vase-fragments 
excavated at the latter place by the Babylonian expedi- 
tion of the University of Pennsylvania, which represent 
the oldest original documents of Babylonian history, 
Babylon, although under a different name, occupies a 
prominent place. 

The dynasty which rules over the united north is, ac- 
cording to these and other ancient cuneiform texts, 
Semitic. The names of the kings and the inscrip- 
tions left by them are in pure Semitic language. To 
this dynasty, which also ruled over Babylon, belong the 
two famous kings, Sargon and his son Naram-Sin, of 
both of whom inscribed door-sockets and brick-stamps 
are preserved in the museum of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. How powerful the representatives of this old- 
est historical dynasty of Babylonia were, may be inferred 
from the fact that one of them, whose name was only 
recently deciphered by the present writer, marched vic- 
toriously against Elam about B.C. 3800. 

As to the name of Babylon itself, two principal ety- 
mologies have been proposed. From Genesis 9: 11 it is 
conceived so mean “confusion.” Most Assyriologists, 
however, and the majority of Old Testament students, 
prefer the explanation “ gate of God” (Bab-ilu), It has 
become somewhat the fashion to consider the Assyri- 
ological interpretation as the only authoritative one, and 
to abandon for it the interpretation given in the Bible. 
First let it be said, however, that according to prominent 
Assyriologists, whose view is shared by the present writer, 
the cuneiform writing of Babylon, “gate of God,” is noth- 
ing but an ingeniously fabricated recast of the name of 
Babylon, at a comparatively late period, by the Baby- 
lonian priests, who thus tried to affix a meaning to a 
name that had become unintelligible to them. The 
scholars of Babylonia were just as ready to establish a 
new etymology for a difficult woré as are the scholars of 
the nineteenth century. Secondly, it is to be noted that 
the biblical interpretation has the grammatical authority 
of Ewald, and, to quote Dillmann, was “‘ for the Hebrew 
a striking designation of the nature of the city as de- 
scribed” in the first verses of.the eleventh chapter of 
Genesis. The Babylonian etymology, from mere philo- 
logical reasons, has no right to claim superiority over 
the biblical one. At the best, we can say of it, just as 
the Hebrew etymology “ confusion” reproduces the He- 
brew conception of the judgment of God connected with 
the origination of the city, so the Babylonian etymology 
and mode of writing, as “gate of God,” brings out the 
later Babylonian ideg of Rabylon as the glorious city of 
towering temples. After Narim-Sin’s reign, the fate 
of Babylon is wrapped for us in absolute darkness, until 
about 2400 B.C., when, in connection with the dissolu- 
tion of the southern kingdom of Sumer and Akkad, 
Babylon again appears as the most powerful city of entire 
Babylonia. 

About the time of Abraham, Babylon entered upon a 
new and prolonged period of prosperity. The place was 
raised to the rank of the capital of the whole Babylonian 
Empire. The independence of the South was broken, 
and its entire political and religious life was concentrated 
on the banks of the Euphrates in a way hitherto un- 
dreamed of. This development of the power of Babylon, 
whose continuance no one dared to disturb for almost 
two thousand years, is indeed the personal and peculiar 
work of King Hammurabi,—the Amraphel of the Bible, 
who made the well-known expedition into Palestine. 
Through this unification of the South with the North, 
and through his elevation of Babylon to the dignity of a 
metropolis, has the fame of this monarch been established, 
for all time, as one of the greatest and noblest rulers of 
Farther Asia. In his time Babylon stepped into the fore- 
ground of history. New dynasties arrived and departed; 
new gods found admission to the Babylonian Pantheon, 


>. 


but, in spite of the manifold changes the land under- 
went, Babylon retained its vigor and practical capacity, 
and its sonorous name as capital of the kingdom of the 
four quarters of heaven, Its kings of the Cosssan 
dynasty, indeed, did not always come off with honor in 
their conflicts with the energetic and aggressive princes 
of Assyria. But Babylon herself was untouched by dis- 
turbances which for the most part were confined to the 
northern frontier of her empire. Even the conquest of 
the metropolis by Tiglath-Pileser I. was without perma- 
nent effect. 

Not until the middle of the ninth century before Christ 
didthe Assyrian Empire begin to make itself felt to such 
an extent that the independence of Babylon was brought 
into question. Leveled with the ground by Sennacherib, 
rebuilt by Esar-haddon as a propitiation of Marduk, the 
supreme god of Babylon, it became in the reign of Assur- 
banapal once more the scene of a fearful massacre of its 
people after a dreadful siege and famine. It seemed as 
though the glory of the ancient capital had departed for- 
ever. But with the rise of the Chaldean hegemony under 
Nabopolasser, B. C. 625, and the utter overthrow of 
Nineveh, Babylon rose from its ashes more beautiful 
than ever. The great Nebuchadrezzar restored the city 
on such a gigantic scale, and with such splendid adorn- 
ment of wide streets, temples, palaces, and fortifications, 
that it may fairly be designated as the new creation of 
this powerful prince, who, in the East-India House 
Inscription, says of his own work : 


“ Nebuchadrezzar I am, king of Babylon, whom Mar- 
duk, the great lord, created for a blessing to his city of 
Babylon. Ezagila and Ezida [the two great temples of 
Babylon and Borsippa] I caused to shine with the bril- 
liancy of the sun, and the temples of the great gods with 
the brightness of day. Heretofore, from distant days, 
[and] until the reign of Nabopolassar king of Babylon, 
my father, my begetter, many kings who reigned before 
me, whom the gods had called by name to the royal 
power, in [other] cities which they preferred, wherever 
they chose, built palaces, established their residence, 
heaped up their wealth in them, brought together their 
possessions; and only at the festival of the New Year, 
when the lord of the gods goes forth, did they come to 
Shuanna [the sacred name of Babylon]. Since Marduk 
created me for royal rule, [and] Nabd his legitimate son 
entrusted his peoples to me, I loved the building of their 
halls as my precious life. Besides Babylon and Bor- 
sippa, I reared and adorned no cities.” 

It is therefore intelligible when Nebuchadrezzar, 
standing on the terrace of his royal palace, which had 
been erected by the labor of subject kings and peoples, 
looked down upon the tumult below him, upon the broad 
mirror of the Euphrates, with its restraining walls and 
bridge-piers which still exist,"and spoke the insolent 
words recorded in the Book of Daniel: “Is not this 
great Babylon, which I have built for the royal dwelling- 
place, by the might of my power and for the glory of my 
majesty?” (Dan. 4: 27.) 

But this last rising of Babylon was the final flicker of 
an expiring light. The conqueror Cyrus, indeed, treated 
the inhabitants of the city with merciful gentleness; 
he restored the temples, enlarged the income of the 
priests, and described himself as “the ruler beloved of 
Bel and Nebo, and chosen by them for their heart’s de- 
light,” and along with his son Cambyses sacrificed to 
the ancient gods of the land. But the independence of 
Babylon was gone forever. It took rank, indeed, for 
centuries as the capital of the new empire, and as such 
exerted its influence as an emporium of trade until the 
first century after Christ. But the dreadful fortifications 
of Nebuchadrezzar were demolished by Darius; the 
golden image of Bel was carried away by Xerxes, and 
the temples, once thronged with zealous worshipers, sank 
into nothingness, with the idols of their land, under the 
curse of the prophet. When the Seleucids and Parthians 
created new centers for the life advancing from the east, 
and when the Chalifs elevated Bagdad to be the glorious 
capital of the land, and the Crescent cast its pale splen- 
dor over the once fertile plains, it became literally true 
that “‘ Babylon, the glory of the kingdoms, the beauty of 
the Chaldeans’ pride, was as when God overthrew Sodom 
and Gomorrah.” 

To-day there is little left of the proverbial glory of 
this early seat of civilization. Palm-groves of extraor- 
dinary beauty, indeed, still line the sluggish waters 
of the Euphrates; but otherwise the neighborhood of 
Babylon is an arid, burning wilderness. The ancient 
canals, which traversed the whole region and dispensed 
fertility, have dried up, and the winds of winter have 
often buried them under the drifting sands. And in 





striking harmony with the Persian caravans of the dead, 


whose moldering and offensive corpses every year infest 
the routes from Bagdad to Kerbela and Meshed Ali, the 
far-stretching ruin-heaps of ancient Babylon, as watchers 
of the grave, tender to them a heart-sore welcome. For 
several miles the city of the dead stretches along both 
banks of the river, with its ruins of walls and terraces 
and the shattered homes of its former inhabitants, At 
the north-eastern point, encompassed still by deep 
trenches and massive brick walls, as of a prison, there 
rise upon the massive substructure the ruins of Nebu- 
chadrezzar’s palace, with its spacious chambers and its 
now empty halls. ° 

Far away in the south-west, still to the height of a 
hundred and eighty feet toward the brazen heavens, rise 
the vitrified ruins which some scholars believe to be 
the remains of the ‘Tower of Babel.” When I had 
climbed laboriously to the highest point of this monu- 
ment of human ambition, I leaned for a moment against 
the walls of the old tower, which have stood for millen- 
niums, and my eye glanced longingly beyond the sand- 
flats and morasses of the Babylon of to-day, to seek the 
life which filled the streets of the Babylon that was, 
But where once the temples of Bel and Nebo shone like 
the sun, and, sparkling like jewels, attracted throngs of 
worshipers to make their offerings; where once the hang- 
ing gardens of a Semiramis delighted the eye as a world’s 
wonder; where once the Median princess Amytis, walking 
to take the air in the shadow of rare trees and fragrant 
shrubs, dreamed of the mountain ranges and leafy woods 
of her home,—there rises now a chaotic mass, broken by 
heights and hollows, from the lonely plains of Babylon, 
Turn whithersoever we may, our glance is everywhere 
met with scattered fragments of the storied piles, 
with the high-sounding inscription, ‘‘ Nebuchadrezzar, 
king of Babylon, adorner of the temples Esagila and 
Ezida, first-born son of Nabopolasser, king of Baby- 
lon, am I.” The proud speech of the self-conscious 
monarch, before whose scepter the peoples of Asia as far 
as the hill stream bowed, sounds like a hollow mockery 
in the face of Isaiah’s grewsome words, ‘‘ How art thou 
fallen from heaven, O day star, son of the morning! 
how art thou cut down to the ground, which didst lay 
low the nations!” If I ever had doubted the exact ful- 
filment of Old Testament prophecy, such a doubt must 
have vanished under the impression I received from 
these striking facts anong those cheerless solitudes full 
of ruins and graves, full of death and decay. 

In the midst of a heap of ruins, where the ancient 
graves of distinguished Babylonians are constantly ran- 
sacked by the Arabs of Hillah in their search for orna- 
ments of gold, there lies a huge black stone of enormous 
weight. It is older than our era, and may once have 
adorned the gateway of the royal palace. In it we may 
see the history of Babylon symbolized, in sculptured 
stone, as a mighty lion held in the tightening coils of a 
gigantic serpent until, broken and crushed in body and 
limb, and pierced by the deadly fangs, it ingloriously 
succumbs to its terrible antagonist. For centuries the 
stone has’ lain on that spot, and will lie there for many 
a year, the image of a judged and destroyed Babel. 

Not until the sun has vanished in the west from these 
boundless Arabian deserts, and the approach of night 
casts a sympathetic shade over the picture of cheerless 
ruin, are there signs of life in the trenches and hollows, 
The rightful heirs of Babylon creep forth from their 
dens, and crawl howling over tombs covered with pot+ 
sherds, and vanish like specters beyond the walls of 
ruined temples. Who does not recall the striking close 
of Isaiah 18?—“ And Babylon .. . shall never be inhab- 
ited, neither shall it be dwelt in from generation to gene- 
ration: neither shall the Arabian pitch tent there; 
neither shall shepherds make their flocks to lie down 
there. But wild beasts of the desert shall lie there; and 
their houses shall be full of doleful creatures; and os- 
triches shall dwell there, and satyrs shall dance there, 
And wolves shall cry in their castles, and jackals in the 
pleasant palaces.” : 

But let me not close my description of Babylon and its 
prostrate ruins with the imprecation of the prophet. 
Already this old home of terrors and horrors has become, 
in the providence of God, a witness to eternal truths, 
through the clay tablets which in these last years have 
been disinterred there. The curse begins to vanish from 
Babylon, and upon her ruins there arises a clear light for 
the glorification of the Divine word. I hear it already 
sounding in the hollows and ridges of Babylon; even 
now I see it stirring, moving everywhere. The bones of 
Ezekiel’s valley are drawing together, and the spirit 
of love moves with vivifying power over the abode of 
horror. 








When the latter rains have moistened the parched 
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plains of Syria and Mesopotamia, when the young spring 
has wakened on the hills and in the valleys of Armenia, 
then for a short time even the solitude and cheerlessness 
of the Babylonian land are penetrated by a new life. 
Nature sprouts and blossoms everywhere on the borders 
and in the spaces of the wilderness; then there passes 
a quickening breath from above over the thirsty sands 
and the gaping soil; and, as if touched lightly by an 
angel’s hand, the wilderness puts on its brightest and 
thost festive garments. Balsamic odors stream from a 
million flower calyxes, birds of green and yellow and 
blue plumage whir through the air, and herds of gazelles 
graze in peace in the soft, green pastures. 

Now all is movement among the tribes of the wilder- 
derness. The migratory instinct lays hold of both young 
and old, and human joy and ecstasy keep equal step 
with the joyous life in nature. The Bedaween leave 
their winter encampments in the south, and, with 
hundreds and thousands of their pasturing flocks, they 
follow the meager wells and cisterns until they reach 
Babylon. Wherever the eye turns, it beholds joyous 
life,—bleating lambs; braying donkeys; fiery, galloping 
horses; cautiously treading camels; the children, half- 
naked, fill the camp with noise and bustle; the maidens, 
jesting and teasing, make their way to the wells; and the 
women, accompanied by an oft-repeated strain of some 
familiar song, grind the corn at the stone mill). The 
herdsman crouches in the grass, playing his flute; the 
warriors set out for a raid, eager for adventure and booty; 
the old men squat at home in the shade, smoking and 
chatting; and in the stirring breeze the tufted spear 
sways back and forth before the tent in homely greeting. 

Such are the days of joy which come every year with 
the black tents pitched on the ruins of Babylon. Would 
to God that such pictures of joyous life, which, now 
here, now there, convert the wilderness into a garden of 
wonders, were once more the rule from the Euphrates to 
the Tigris! When the gospel of the Cross has put forth 
its power in subduing the East, and the grace of the Lord 
has attained power over the nations of Asia, then, even 
for Babylon, there will be a new future,—with a new 
earth beneath the feet, and a new heaven above the 
heads, of the nations. 


University of Pennsylvania. 


RERUM CREATOR OMNIUM. 


Translated from the Orarium, 1560, 
BY THE REV. JOHN ANKETELL. 





Maker of all things, God of power, 
We pray thee, at this vesper hour, 
Defend us, by thy mercy sweet, 
From our dread enemy’s deceit. 


Let no vain dream nor fancy’s might 
Deceive our souls, O Lord, this night ; 
Rut let our hearts keep watch with thee, 
Nor sleep in sin and misery. 


Almighty Father, through the Son 

Let all the things we ask be won: 

To whom through God the Holy Ghost 

Be endless praise from heaven’s bright host. 


Fair Haven, Vt. 





THE COMBER FAMILY. 
BY THE REY. JAMES JOHNSTON, 


For a record of high and noble life, of sacrifice upon 
sacrifice, the story of this family’s missionary heroism 
has few, if any, parallels in the history of the Christian 
Church. By the death of Percy Ebenezer Comber, in 
January last, tidings of which reached England two 
months afterwards, a pathetic chapter in the annals of 
the Congo mission is closed. Henceforward the Combers 
will always be reverently and honorably associated 
with this field of African enterprise. Their martyr-roll 
on Afric’s ‘soil includes Dr. Sidney Comber, Thomas J. 
Comber, Mrs. Hay, her sister, Mrs. T. J. Comber, Mrs. 
Percy Comber, and, finally, Percy, who only survived his 
young wife by some twelve months,—three brothers, one 
sister, two wives, six members in all. The consecrated 
ardor of these souls for Christ’s sake illustrates afresh 
that crowning feature of which Lewis Morris sings in 
“A Vision of Saints:” 

“For what is martyrdom but witness borne 

To God and truth, in body as in soul, 
Through life and death, through sudden stress of pain, 
Or lifelong suffering, witness to the right?” 
To the perishing millions inhabiting the banks of the 
mighty Congo waterway, these messengers went van- 


in pursuing that grand employ, they laid down their 
lives, one by one, for Him by whom no labor is forgotten 
and no cross-bearer is without an eternal reward. 

It was in 1878 that Mr. T. J. Comber left the Came- 
roons River to join Mr. Grenfell, so distinguished subse- 
quently as a missionary riverine explorer, for the purpose 
of opening a highway on behalf of mission operations, 
and to establish communications between the West Coast 
of Africa and Stanley Pool on the Upper Congo River, 
and there to found a station from which, as a base, to 
attempt the evangelization of the forty millions of natives 
dwelling in the vast Congo basin, in the heart of Africa. 
These were the orders given to the first two evangelical 
Protestant missionaries entering Congo-land; and bravely 
they initiated the task. The following year Mr. Comber 
came to England; and, on returning to San Salvador, 
the capital of the Congo district, he was accompanied by 
his bride, whose inspiring companionship he was only 
permitted to enjoy three brief months. Let it be chron- 
icled that a gentle, loving woman, Mrs. T. J. Comber, 
was the herald of the Congo martyrs. On departing 
from English shores, she said, at one of the London 
stations, to a missionary-elect for the African river: “I 
will not say good-by; I will say farewell until I see you 
on the banks of the Congo.” When, in the course of 
two years, the Rev. Herbert Dixon reached the scene of 
Mrs. Comber’s destination, instead of meeting with her, 
it was his touching commission to plant two or three 
sprigs of red English geraniums on her grave, and to 
erect ornamental railings around the hallowed spot. 
The next to fall on the Congo was Dr. Sidvey Comber, 
from whose brilliant career at Edinburgh University 
much valuable help had been anticipated. Writing to 
friends of this mournful event, the eldest brother said: 
“He has been called away home after one short year of 
work, although so splendidly qualified, and after such 
careful preparation. The how and the why we cannot 
tell. But we know One in whose wisdom and love we can 
lovingly confide. Twenty years ago our dear mother, 
after committing us all to the care of our heavenly 
Father, was called away home. Ose after another we 
have all given ourselves to mission work in Africa. My 
brother Sidney and I were on the Congo, my sister in 
Victoria, and Percy, my youngest brother, is preparing, 
at Regent’s Park College, for the same work.” Un- 
daunted by these dark providences, Thomas Comber 
urged his youngest brother to occupy the place of the 
brother who had fallen in the sacred cause. 

In 1886, Carrie Comber, a genuine missionary heroine, 
died on the Congo, a victim to the tropical malarious 
climate. By the friends of missions the loss of this 
worker was widely regretted. Then, alas! the column 
and inspiration of the family, Thomas James Comber, 
was fatally stricken in tke year 1887, to the lament of 
his comrades. Two years earlier the speeches which he 
delivered in Great Britain to promote the expansion of 
the Congo Mission created fervid enthusiasm. In spite 
of the previous trials, this spiritual pioneer entreated the 
supporters neither to be irresolute nor dismayed, lest, 
said he, the King should “ take from us our great com- 
mission, counting us unworthy.” He drew impressive 
pictures of the vastness of their undertaking and the 
facilities for it, specially referring to the immensity of 
the Congo River, which at its mouth was seven miles 
wide and frequently from five to ten miles broad, one 
thousand miles inland, with a magnificent stretch of 
calm, smooth waters for thousands of miles, far superior 
to the Upper Nile or Upper Zambesi, with affluents 
innumerable. This water-shed was peopled by such 
powerful and promising tribes as the Clyanzi, the Ban- 
gala, and the Barua, among numerous minor tribes, 
speaking varying tongues and dialects, rich, flexible, 
and precise, easily capable of grammatical arrangement, 
Of these languages the principal were the Kiteka and 
Kiyansi, largely spoken from Stanley Pool to the Equa- 
tor, while the Swahili would carry a traveler from coast 
to coast. 

Mr. Comber described the natives as being deplorably 
wicked and ignorant, yet less guilty of sensuality, thiev- 
ing, and lying than tribes in other African regions. The 
gravest of their defects were cupidity, heartless and de- 
liberate cruelty, and superstitious fears, the parent of 
awful crimes. Notwithstanding these barbarous infirmi- 
ties, there were behind their dusky skins hearts respon- 
sive to love, to knowledge, and to God. Asa friend of 
the boys on the Congo, Mr. Comber believed what another 
eminent missionary, Mr. Holman Bentley, has remarked: 
“ The hope of Africa is the children.” For quick appre- 
hension, ready intelligence, and power of acquiring, they 
are not surpassed by the youth of civilized Western lands. 





wards, preaching the gospel of deliverance; and, verily, 


that the Congo lads understood and felt how far behind 
they were among the nations, and were anxious to make 
progress ; nay, more, that they saw and deplored the evils 
prevalent in their country, and wished to be different 
from their fathers. It was to Mr, J. T. Comber that the 
pleasant.duty of presenting Mr. H. M. Stanley with an 
illuminated address was entrusted at the Cannon Street 
Hotel, London, in May, 1885, when the English Baptist 
Missionary Society declared in its tribute, that, without 
the aid of the gallant explorer, it was doubtful whether 
the missionaries would have been able to establish their 
station on the banks of the Congo or launch their steamer 
upon its waters, “too full for sound or foam.” 

The fifth member of this family to succumb to the ter- 
rible African fever was Mrs. Percy Comber, who went 
out in May, 1890, was married to Mr. Percy Comber in 
the August following, and a few months later found a 
grave beneath the palms. When the health of this 
courageous sister was giving way, her husband took her 
down the river in the hope of getting Mrs, Comber safely 
to England. On the voyage he wrote to his fellow- 
toilers that, whatever happened, he would come back, 
He did “ come back,” utterly bereaved, his wife having 
died on the passage. His “devotion to duty never 
failed,” though on his lone heart he bore the loss of five 
kindred on the mission field. Terribly soon he, too, was 
to enter into rest. From a very short illness of some 
fifty hours’ duration Percy Comber, a beloved, right 
loyal, self-abnegating servant of Jesus, with a record of 
six and a half years of toil behind him, peacefully s)ept 
on January 28, 1892, at Wathen Station, Congo Mission, 
to the unutterable grief of his brethren, the native Chris- 
tians and boys, The farewell scenes were mournfully 
solemn. Tears streamed down the cheeks of the natives 
as they looked for the last time on the face of their friend. 
After the coffin was closed in the school chapel, the mis- 
sion flag, consisting of a red cross on a white ground, was 
thrown over it for a pall, on which lay a new palm and 
sprays of beautiful roses and other flowers brought by 
loving African hands. While the burial service was 
proceeding, missionaries and natives alike wept and 
sobbed in deep trouble. Following an address in broken 
words, the body was borne to the grave, and the last 
remains of a martyr family laid to rest, amid convulsive 
sobs, beside the dust of Dr. Sidney Comber. Profound 
sympathy has gone out to the desolate father in Cali- 
fornia, who willingly gave up his best for Africa’s re- 
demption, “ counting it,” to quote a remark which he 
had previously made, “ high honor and glorious privilege 
to have had such children.” 

Probably the old question will be repeated, “To what 
purpose is this waste?” to which.a manifold answer 
might be returned. Martyrdom is the cost of the pri- 
mary stages of missionary progress and conquest. That 
illustrious apostle of Central Africa, David Livingstone, 
once wrote, ‘‘No great enterprise is ever accomplished 
without such experiences;” and, with few exceptions, 
missions in the Dark Continent have been subjected to 
this tragic ordeal. It was so with the Moravian Baha 
Mission at Accra, with Uganda, Tanganyika, Nyassa, 
the Niger, and elsewhere. Apostolic leaders of the 
heroic mold of Alfred Saker, for thirty-five years in the 
Cameroons; of Alexander Mackay, in Uganda territory; 
andthe Combers on the River Congo,—are foundation 
builders, missionary prophets, ay, dreamers; neverthe- 
less, 

* Dreams are not idle, dreams have sayed the world.” 


The fruit of the sacrifices on the Congo, of Hartland, 
Doke, Wakefield Butcher, Hartley, and Macmillan, and 
also, at the Cameroons and Victoria, of John Shred and 
Quintin Wilson Thomsen, later times will gather. Their 
triumphant deaths will ineffaceably strike the native 
mind, inspire fresh volunteers, arouse a slumbering 
church at home, and open doors for a wide-spreading 
Christian civivilization. 

By the training of Congo youths, boys and girls, in 
which the English Baptists have had conspicuous suc- 
cess, the erection of stations and church buildings, and 
in combating superstitions, cruel habits, and murderous 
practices, wonderful results are evidenced from com- 
paratively small resources. Gratifying is it to learn that 
the native church at San Salvador has contributed in 
kind £38 14s. 3d. for the centenary fund, with the mes- 
sage, To take the light of the gospel to those that are 
in benighted lands like ours.” Equally astonishing and 
prophetic reports come from the splendidly sustained 
American Baptist Missionary Union, the Swedish and 
Congo Balolo missionaries stationed on the Congo, This, 
at least, cannot be the day of hesitation. The sainted 





In tones of sympathy Mr, Comber told British audiences 


Judson, when in America, was asked whether the pros- 
pects of the conversion of the world were bright, and 
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his reply was, “As bright as the promises of God.” In 
like manner to the sovereign vision of these servants of 
God the ripe sheaves of the future ingathering appear 
over the Congo’s boundless landscapes and plains. 


Bolton, Lancashire, England. 





FIDELITY AT THE CENTER. 
BY MRS. MERRILL E. GATES. 


It is the angle that measures the arc. The arc may 
be part of the circumference of one of the rings of Saturn, 
or it may be a portion of the tiny circle of a child’s golden 
ringlet, yet the arcs of these two widely separated circles 
will consist of the same number of degrees, if the lines 
which form their angles have a similar divergence at 
the center. 

God measures life, not by the distance to which the 
lines of influence or fame are drawn out, but by the 
fidelity found at the center of one’s being. The almost 
limitless are of a seraph’s far-ranging powers is not 
greater to him than the contracted are through which 
the narrowest, most commonplace human life moves, 
provided that, looking deep into the glowing heart of 
the seraph, and also into the no less ardent soul of the 
devoted Christian, his true eye marks there the same 
fidelity at the center, at the initial point of action. It 
is as true in heavenly measures as in things geometric, 
that it is the angle at the center which determines the 
measure of thé arc at the circumference. The lengthen- 
ing of the lines to a greater or less extent is of secondary 
consideration, since the primary and paramount matter 
is already settled before the lines are extended far. The 
minuteness, the fidelity, the loyalty of the soul’s actual 
obedience, is the standard of God’s measurement for all 
his universe of moral beings. ‘“‘ He that is faithful in 
that which is least is faithful also in much.” The faith 
fulness is the unchanging quantity. The least and the 
much are mere extensions of the lines. No wider arc 
can be marked off on the circumference than the angle 
within allows, 

It follows that the only way. to increase the real 
breadth and vigor of our outward scope is to become 
more faithful at the center of our lives. To increase the 
heart’s devotion to God, to demand greater loyalty of 
oursélves in small-things, to institute a more searching 
inquiry into the spirit of our conduct, to widen our thought 
of God within, to oblige ourselves to more kindly feel- 
ing toward others, to cleanse the heart from selfish am- 
bition and deceit in unseen motives,—this is to make the 
angle wider at the center, and thus to increase the possi- 
bility, or, rather, to create the necessity, for a wider arc 
of outward performance and of greater effectiveness for 
good in the world. To inquire what our devotion to God 
in private is, is to discover what eur influence is for him 
at large. A just jadgment of our outward lives is made 
by an accurate estimate of our secret fidelity to him and 

his service. When the radius vector of devotion to God 
sweeps through all the inner angles at the center, then 
will the outer circumferénce of life be wholly his. 

We are so addicted to passing judgment according to 
the outward, the seeming, the conspicuous actions of 
life, since these naturally arrest the eye, and since we 
cannot properly estimate the inner motives of men’s 
acts, that it might never have occurred to us to surmise 
that God had a different way of judging, much less to 
have perceived that he had elevated the fidelity of the 
inner spirit into the only true criterion by which to judge 
of the outward performance. But this i8 one of the cases 
where the heavenly thought is higher than our thought. 
The natural method is reversed by bringing in the action 
of a hitherto unrecognized principle. To reveal this new 
principle is a part of God’s loving-kindness to us, that 
we might learn to judge ourselves by the true, dateless, 
and changeless standards of eternity, instead of the un- 
true, changing, transient meters of time. 

One, perhaps, out of the things which lie nearest the 
center, may be singled out to aid us in passing a true 
judgment on ourselves, Nothing is so removed from the 
eye of the world as secret prayer. From the absoluteiy 
private nature of this communion, known only to God 
and the soul, it furnishes perhaps the most strict and 
final test of faithfulness. It is so veiled a duty that 
(except when, as parents and teachers, we strive to guide 
the untrained into habits of daily intercourse with God) 
no one knows when it is performed, of whether it holds 
its rightful place in the agcret life of the soul atall. This 
unseen, spiritual intercourse with God at the center of 
life is the test of fidelity. This is that secret thing within 
wherein fidelity is most clearly shown, or where unfaith- 
fulness betrays itself in the unguarded, uncontrolled out- 
ward life. But, beyond this, secret prayer is not only the 


test of fidelity, it is the means of increasing fidelity. It 
is by secret communion that our thoughts of God are 
widened, it is in secret prayer that our souls receive the 
enlargements that come through the Spirit's suggestions. 
We cannot but suspect that within and behind any great 
outward work for God, especially of the kind that effects 
spiritual changes in other men’s souls, there lies a deep, 
absorbing, minute fidelity to God in the secret, central 
attitude of the soul to God. When the sources of the 
power of men who have served God greatly are made 
known, this inner and intense fidelity in the matter of 
secret prayer will be revealed. Where men or institu- 
tions disintegrate and lose their power, it will be found 
that there has been want of strict fidelity in the center 
and at the fountain-head. 

Fidelity at the center! Read in this new light, do 
our outward actions correspond to an inner faithfulness 
and truth? Our conduct is all of a price, the outward 
governed by the inward, although we may not perceive 
it. He that is faithful in the least is faithful in much. 
It is an existing state of things. The inward involves the 
outward, ‘ 

In the ever-deepening desire for complete surrender 
to God in the inner spirit lies a wonderful enlarging of 
outer power for him, The constant practice in thesmall 
prepares us for the large. We are not called to look for 
prominent service or for great things for ourselves. God 
prepares his workers, out of sight, in the deeps of their 
own natures. He prepares them by giving them an ab- 
sorbing fidelity in the unseen inner life which spreads 
through all the soul, and at last brings the whole round 
of being into unity, and the soul is ready for any task, 
large or small, Then comes that noble, transcendent 
hour, when God’s command to do some high behest for 
him finds the soul ready, girt for action, and full of power. 

‘In life’s small things be resolute and great 

To keep thy muscle trained ; knows’t thou when Fate 
Thy measure takes, or when she'll say to thee, 
‘I find thee worthy ; do this deed for me’? ” 

We shall only hold ourselves in instant readiness for 
these supreme demands by the minute, conscientious, 
inner living of the soul. It will be in an hour unknown 
to us that God will take our measure. We can only be 
prepared for it by keeping the watch at the center un- 
ceasing and faithful. 

Amherst, Mass. 





FOR OTHER BOYS’ TEACHERS. 


BY AGNES J. BEARD, 


I do not know how other boys are regarded by their 
teachers, but this I do know, that there’s a boy’s heart 
in every boy’s bosom, and there are capabilities of loyal 
service in every boy’s heart. To find and direct these 
capabilities to the highest service, the service of the 
King, is the noblest work of man or woman. As a phy- 
sician, on entering a hospital ward, examines each patient 
individually, so must we take our scholars one by one, 
and examine into their spiritual condition, to find out 
the natural inclination and constitutional tendency. 

Having discovered the law of the boy’s nature, we 
must work in harmony with God in directing and guid- 
ing that nature, in accordance with its laws, up to its 
appropriate and perfect development. 

It has been stated that in battle only one bullet in a 
thousand hits the enemy, and only one in ten thousand 
proves fatal. Army officers explain this by the fact that 
the great body of soldiers shoot at random, anywhere, 
everywhere, and ordinarily it is by accident only that an 
adversary is killed. Much of the moral and spiritual con- 
flict is carried on in the same wasteful fashion. We fail of 
success because, in our teaching, we failtotakeaim. Aim 
now at the imagination, and now at the intellect, remem- 
bering to send home your missiles to the heart. Aim at the 
heart througb these different channels. Have a definite 
purpose,—the salvation of the souls entrusted to your 
care. Shoot straight at John or Will, and not over their 
heads at Annie or Jenny, in the class back of them. 

Give the boys your readiest, keenest sympathy, and ten- 
derest concern, not only with helpful words, but by loy- 
ing, earnest deeds. Show them you have faith in them, 
Become, if possible, acquainted with theevery-day home 
life of each scholar. Show them you are interested in 
their temporal as well as their spiritual welfare. It will 
help them to understand Christ’s sympathy for them. 
Give them to understand that you are their friend, gain 
their confidence. That is the only way to reach the 
inner sanctuary of the heart. Boys are more reticent 
than girls. 

The better you become acquainted with each one, the 





more opportunity you have to discover the bent of his 


, 


capacities and to dire¢t his growth in the right direction, 
Seek to train each one into the likeness of Him in whose 
image man wascreated. By word and deed impress upon 
the lads whom you would bless that only can they reach 
the beautiful completion of spiritual development by 
growing ever toward and into the stature of men in 
Christ Jesus. Let us take each one of our precious boys. 
to the God of Jacob in whom we trust; and the God who 
loved, bore with, and saved all Jacob’s, will surely save 
all ours whom we in confidence entrust to him. 
God which fed me all my life long unto this day, the 
angel which hath redeemed me from all evil, bless the 
lads.” 


“The 


McEwensville, Pa. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


A SPRING WALK. 


BY BELLE SPARR LUCKETT, 





Uncle Robert is the professor of botany in the State 
University, and ‘“‘a man of science,” which means he 
knows a great. deal. Aunt Annie says he is also very 
absent-minded ; for one day he set the baby on the par- 
lor mantel during a romp, and came very near leaving 
her there. 

We love to have Uncle Robert visit us; for he always 
takes us on long ‘walks into the woods, and tells us all 
sorts of curious things on the way. He has told us how 
the leaves are rolled in their little brown blankets until 
the winter is over; and how the stem of the dandelion 
is shut together like a closed telescope, causing the leaves 
to grow in a bunch close to the ground; and how the 
stem of the May-apple grows under the ground; how the 
snow-drops push their little blossoms through the ground 
before the snow is all gone; and how the sap runs in the 
trees, just as the blood circulates in our bodies. 

Walter and Patty and I always go on these trips, 
Walter is our big brother; he is thirteen. Papa says 
he is a question-mark in knee pants, because he is always 
asking questions. Uncle Robert says he has “an inquir- 
ing mind.” 

One bright morning we all walked out to Bensil’s 
woods, back of the hill. It made us laugh to see Uncle 
Robert climb the high rail-fence, and tumble into the 
grass and weeds. 

“ What bent that tree in that shape?” Walter asked, 
as we came to a great oak, with its trunk bent out of 
shape. 

“Ah!” said Uncle Robert, “when that oak was a 
young sapling, a broken limb or a rotten trunk of a tree 
fell across it, and bent it down until it became the un- 
shapely thing you see. It will never stand up straight and 
tall like the other noble trees about it. Do you remember 
hearing, ‘As the twig is bent the tree inclines’? ” 

“ Yes,” spoke up Patty, “I heard papa say that very 
thing to mama when he was telling her about Jim Burns’s 
being sent to prison for shooting a man.” 

“Poor Jim Burns!” said Uncle Robert; “I remem- 
ber when he was a boy. He went to the same school 
with your father and myself. He let bad habits ruin 
him then. ‘He drowned his sister’s pet kitten in the 
creek below their house, and he loved to kill birds with 
stones from his sling. I have seen him jerk off a smaller 
boy’s hat, and toss it up into a tree, in spite of the little 
fellow’s tears. He would push two boys together, and 
thus cause a fight, which he enjoyed more than anything 
else. So, instead of growing up straight like the fine 
trees, he became bent and out of shape like this poor 
crippled oak. I was not surprised to find that the cruel 
boy had grown into the more cruel man, who must spend 
the rest of his lifeina prison. Bad habits are the weights 
that spoil characters.” 

We were all thinking of some bad habit of our own as 
we walked through the woods gathering Johnny-jamp- 
ups and spring beauties. : 

“I’m going to let you nurse Rosetta whenever you 
want to,” said Patty to me that night after we had said 
our prayers and crawled into bed. 

Rosetta is Patty’s finest doll, and she never lets any 
one touch her. 

I have tried my very best not to scream and stamp 
when my hair is combed, even though the knots hurt 
dreadfully. 

Walter never calls me “turned-up-nose” any more, 
and he don’t pinch my ears or pull the ribbon off my 
hair, or crook his finger at me, as he used to do. We 
all want to grow straight. 





Washington, D. G 
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LESSON HELPS. 


ee 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1892.] 





1. April 3.—The Way of the Righteous................ccccseeeereeserennees Psa, 1:14 
2, April 10.~—The King in Zion................ -o»ePBM, 2: 1-12 
& April 17.—God's Works aNd W860... .cccccccerecccssereeneerseees Psa. 19: 1-14 


(Also, Faster Lesson, Matt. 28 : 1-20.) 

4, April 24.—The Lord my Shepherd... ccceecccesseesesneees 
6, May 1.—The Prayer of the Penitent... 
6. May 8.—Delight in God’s House.......... 
De BE, BOE. OF PEAIEG,,..00.000000s s0ccescovsinccossercesorerccssovevesece 
8. May 22.—Daniel and his Companions (Temperance 

a aici llth Ral adsl tends tasepanepeneencinetiinit 
9%. esse ge 20. 2g “oneramenr mere apeatia Drea aa 








12. June i-Review. 
18. June 26.—Messiah's Reign (Missionary Lesson)................. Psa. 72 : 1-19 


LESSON IX., SUNDAY, MAY 29, 1892. 
Titte: NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S DREAM, 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Dan, 2: 36-49, Memory verse: 44.) 
COMMON VERSION. | REVISED VERSION. 


86 { This is the dream ; and we | 36 Thisisthe dream ; and we will 
will tell the interpretation there- tell the interpretation thereof 
of before the king. | 87 before the king. Thou, O king, 

87 Thou, O king, art a king of! art king of kings, unto whom 
kings: for the God of heaven the God of heaven hath given 
hath given thee a kingdom, power, the kingdom, the power, and 
and strength, and glory. the strength, and the glory; 

88 And wheresoever the chil- | 38 and wherescever the children 
dren of men dwell, the beasts of of men dwell, the beasts of the 
the field and the fowls of the field and the fowls of the hea- 
heaven hath he given into thine ven hath he given into thine 
hand, and hath made thee ruler hand, and hath made thee to 
overthemall. Thou ari this head rule over them all: thou art 
of gold. 39 the head of gold. And after 

89 And after thee shall arise thee shall arise another king- 
another kingdom inferior to thee, dom inferior to thee; and 
and another third kingdom of another third kingdom of 
brass, which shall bear rule over brass, which shall bear rule 
all the earth. 40 over all the earth. And the 

40 And the fourth kingdom fourth kingdom shall be strong 
shall be strong asiron : forasmuch as iron; forasmuch as iron 
as iron breaketh in pieces and breaketh in pieces and subdu- 
subdueth all things: and as iron eth all things: and asiron that 
that breaketh all these, shall it crusheth all these,shall it break 
break in pieces and bruise. |41 in pieces and crush, And 

41 And whereas thou sawest the whereas thou sawest the feet 
feet and toes, part of potters’ clay, and toes, part of potters’ clay, 
and part of iron, the kingdom and part of iron, it shall be a 
shall be divided; but there shall divided kingdom; but there 
bein itof the strength of the iron, shall be in it of the strength of 
forasmuch as thou sawest the iron the iron, forasmuch as thou 
mixed with miry clay. sawest the iron mixed with 

42 And as the toes of the feet | 42 !' miry clay. And as the toes of 
were part ofiron, and partofclay,| the feet were part of iron, and 
so the kingdom shall be partly | part of clay, so the kingdom 

shall’ be partly strong, and 
| 43 partly *broken. And whereas 


strong, and partly broken. 
48 And whereas thou sawest 
thou sawest the iron mixed 
with 'miry clay, they shall 


iron mixed with miry clay, they 
shall mingle themselves with the | 
seed of men: but they shall not| mingle themselves *with the 
cleave one to another, even as seed of men; but they shall 
not cleave one to another, even 
as iron doth not mingle with 


iron is not mixed with clay. 
clay. And in the days of those 


44 Andin the days of these kings | 
shall the God of heaven set up a | 44 

kings shall the God of heaven 
set up a kingdom, which shall 


kingdom, which shall never be | 

destroyed : and the kingdom shall 

not be left to other people, but it | never be destroyed, ngr shall 

shall break in pieces and consume | the sovereignty thereof be left 

all these kingdoms, and it shall to another people ; but it shall 
break in pieces and consume 
all these kingdoms, and it shall 


stand for ever. 
45 Forasmuch as thou sawest | 
that the stone was cut out of the | 45 stand for ever. Forasmuch as 
mountain without hands, and! © thou sawest that a stone was 
that it brakein pieces the iron,the | cut out of the mountain with- 
brass, the clay, the silver,andthe| out hands, and that it brakein 
gold; the great God hath made pieces the iron, the brass, the 
known to the king what shall| clay, the silver, and the gold; 
come to pass hereafter: and the| the great God hath made 
dream is certain, and the inter- | known to the king what shall 
pretaticn thereof sure. come to pass hereafter: and the 
46 ¢ Then the king N&b-u-chad- dream is certain, and the inter- 
néz’zar fell upon his face, and | 46 pretation thereof sure. Then 
Worshipped Din‘i-el, and com-| the king Nebuchadnezzar fell 
manded that they should offeran| upon his face, and worshipped 
oblation and sweet odours unto Daniel, and commanded that 
him. they should offer an oblation 
47 The king answered unto| and sweet odours untg him. 
Dan‘i-el, and said, Of a truth i is, 47 The king answered unto Dani- 
that your God is a God of gods, el, and said, Of a truth your 
and a Lord of kings, and a reveal- God is the God of gods, and the 
er of secrets, seeing thou couldest Lord of kings, and a revealer 
reveal this secret. | of secrets, seeing thou hast 
48 Then the king made Dan’'i- el | been able to reveal this secret. 
a great man, and gave him many | 48 Then the king made Daniel 
great gifts, lana made him ruler; great, and gave him many 
over the whole province of Bab’y-| great gifts, and made him to 
lon, and chief of the governors; rule over the wi®le province 
Over all the wise men of Bab’y-lon. of Babylon, and to be chief 
49 Then Din’‘i-el requested of governor over all the wise men 
the king, and he set Sha’drach, 49 of Babylon. And Daniel re- 
Mé@shacb, and A-béd’-ne-go. over quested of the king, and he ap- 
the affairs of the province of pointed Sbadrach, Meshach, 
Bab’y-lon : but Dan’i-el sat in the and Abed-nego, over the affairs 


_ 





gate of the king. of the province of Babylon, but 
Daniel was tin the gate of the 
@ueseme king. 


LESSON PLAN. NG, 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: The Good Things of the Kingdom. 
Go.pen Text FOR THE QUARTER: Thow shalt rejoice in 
every good thing which the Lord thy God hath given unto thee. 
— Deut, 26: 11. 
Lesson ToPic: Wisdom from the Lord. 


, 1. The Value of Wisdom, vs. 36-45, 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Source of Wisdom, vs. 46, 47. 
3. The Rewards of Wisdom, vs. 48, 49. 


Gotpen TExT: All things are naked and opened unto the 
eyes of him with whom we have to do.—Heb. 4 : 13. 


Datty Homer Reaprnes: 


M.—Dan. 2: 36-49. Wisdom from the Lord. 
T.—Dan. 2: 1-18. The king’s distress. 
W.—Dan. 2: 19-35. Help from the Lord. 
T.—Dan. 4:1-18, Another dream. 
F,—Dan, 4: 19-37. Another interpretation. 
$.—Dan. 5:1-16. Another dilemma, 
$.—Dan. 5 :17-31. Another solution. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE VALUE OF WISDOM. 

1. Recall'ng Facts: 

This is the dream (36). 

Nebuchadnezzar dreamed dreams (Dan. 2: ». 

My spirit is troubled to know the dream (Dan. 2 : 8). 

Then was the secret revealed unto Daniel oe 2: 19). 

ll. Interpreting Mysteries : 

We will tell the interpretation thereof (36). 

Daniel had understanding in all visions and dreams (Dan. 1 : 17). 
He revealeth the deep and secret things (Dan. 2 : 22). 

And ifI... know all mysteries and al knowledge (1 Cor. 13 : 2). 
Ul. Disclosing the Future : 

God hath made known to the king what shall come to pass (45). 


I the Lord have spoken it: it shall come to pass (Ezek. 24 ; 14). 
He shall declare unto you the things that are to come (John 16 : 18). 
I will shew thee the things which must come to pass (Rev. 4: 1). 


II. THE SOURCE OF WISDOM. 


|. Gratitude for Instruction : 

Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his face, and worshipped (46). 
Pharaoh said, ... Can we find such a one as this? (Gen. 41 : 38.) 
Then the king ‘made Daniel great (Dan. 2: 48). 

They clothed Danie] with purple (Dan. 5 : 29). of 
Il. Its Source Recognized : ‘ 
Of a truth your God is... a revealer of secrets (47). 


Pharaoh said, ... God hath shewed thee all wr fom 41 : 39), 
Thy commandments make me wiser (Psa, 119 : 
If any of you lacketh wisdom, let him ask of God ‘Ses. 1:5). 


III, THE REWARDS OF WISDOM. 
1. Exaltation : 


The king made Daniel . . . to be chief governor (48). 
Solomon’s wisdom excelled the tuys of all (1 Kings 4 : 30). 
The wise shall inherit glory (Prov. 3 : 35). 
A man shall be commended according to his wisdom (Prov. 12 : 8). 
Il. Influence : 
Daniel requested of the king, and he appointed (49). 
ony Levene unto Joseph, saying: .., Egypt is before thee (Gen. 
6). 
atk w hat I shall do for thee, before I be taken (2 Kings 2 : 9). 
What is thy petition, queen Esther? (Esther 7 : 2.) 


Verse, 36.—‘‘We will tell the interpretation thereof before the 


king.”’ (1) The king’s pereivety: @ (2) The prophet’s confidence.— 
()) Perplexity ; A Power; (3) Release 
Verse 44.—""A kingdom which shall never be destroyed.”” A king- 


dom (1) Founded by Jehovah ; (2) Superseding earthly powers ; (3) 
Enduring forever. 

Verse 45.—‘‘ A stone was cut out of the mountain without hands.” 
(1) The mountain; (2) The stone; (3) The victory. 

Verse 47.—‘‘ Of a truth your God is the God of gods,” (1) A solid 
conviction ; (2) A clear confession; (3) A high tribute. 

Verse 48.—‘' Then the king made Daniel great.’’ (1) Daniel’s great 
service; (2) The king’s wise generosity. 

Verse 49.—*‘ Daniel was in the gate of the king."’ (1) A man of 
power; (2) A place of honor. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


DREAMS, 
Sometimes instructive (Num. 12:6; Job $3 : 14-16). 
Sometimes illusive (Job 20: 8 ; Isa. 29: 8). 
Often perplexing (Gen. 40 :5,6; 41:8; Dan, 2:1; 4:5). 
Trusted by the ancients (Judg. 7 : 13-15). 
Claimed by false teachers (Jer. 23 : 25-28; 29 : 8). 
Interpreted under God (Gen. 40 :8 ; 41:16; Dan. 2: 27-30; 7 : 16), 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—After Daniel and his three com- 
panions had been brought to King Nebuchadnezzar, and re- 
ceived as wise men, their wisdom was put to a severe test. 
Probably not long after their reception at court, Nebuchad- 
nezzar dreamed a dream which greatly startled him, and yet 
could not be retained in memory. He therefore called for 
the magicians (probably astrologers) and persons of that 
character, and told them what had happened. They answered 
with reverence that, if he would tell the dream, they would 
interpret it. The king then threatened them with destruc- 
tion if they failed to tell him the dream, and promised great 
reward if they would show him the vision and the interpre- 
tation thereof. They answered as before; but the king still 
insisted. For a third answer, the Chaldeans declared the 
impossibility of obeying the king, since only the gods could 
do what he required. Becoming furious, the king issued a 
decree to destroy all the wise men of Babylon. When this 
decree was about to be executed, Daniel inquired of Arioch, 
the captain of the king’s guard, as to the reason for it, and 
succeeded in obtaining a brief delay, so that he might give 





Or, earthenware *Or, brite %Or, by 4Or, at the king's court 


companions to pray for him, that the secret might be revealed. 
That night it was made known to Daniel in a vision. Daniel 
made known to Arioch that he was ready to appear before 
theking. Arioch hastened to bring Daniel before Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who at once questioned him, and received for an 
answer, first, a declaration that the God in heaven revealed 
the dream, that it was prophetic, and that it was the vision of 
a great image,—“ his head of gold, his breast and his arms of 
silver, his belly and his thighs of brass, his legs of iron, his 
feet part of iron and part of clay.” This image was smitten, 
on the feet by a stone cut out without hands; in consequence, 
the whole image, in all its parts, was shattered to pieces and 
blown away like chaff, while the stone “became a great 
mountain [or, rock], and filled the whole earth.” 
Priace.—The king’s,palace at Babylon. 

Traz.—“ The second year of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar,” . 
—according to the usual chronology, B.C. 603; but the method. 
of reckoning is uncertain. The narrative implies that it was 
at least the third year after Nebuchadnezzar’s first attack on 
Jerusalem, which is now placed in B.C. 604. This would not 
necessarily call for a later date than B.C.602. — 
Persons.— Nebuchadnezzar, king of Babylon; Daniel ; the 
three friends of Daniel are mentioned at the close of the 
lesson. 

Incrpents.—The interpretation of the dream (vs. 36-45) ; 
the king of Babylon represented by the head of gold (vs, 
36-38) ; two inferior kingdoms represented by the parts of 
silver and brass (v. 29); a fourth kingdom, strong as iron, of 
wide dominion (v. 40), will follow, but will be divided and 
weakened, as represented by the feet of the image (vs. 41-48) ; 
a kingdom established by the God of heaven will destroy all 
these kingdoms, and stand for ever (vs. 44, 45). The effect 
on the king (vs. 46-49). He commands an oblation to be 
made to Daniel, to whom he himself does reverence (v. 46); 
he acknowledges the God of Daniel as supreme (v. 47); he 
exalts Daniel (v. 48), and, at his request, appoints his three 
friends to office in the province of Babylon, Daniel himself 
being kept at court (v. 49). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR W. HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL:D. 


A prophetic dream was granted to Nebuchadnezzar, as in 
a former age one had been granted to Pharaoh, king of 
Egypt (Gen. 41). In both instances these disclosures, though 
made to heathen monarchs, were intended to accomplish an 
important purpose on belialf of the chosen race... Pharagh’s 
dream led to the elevation of Joseph, and thus to the preser- 
vation of the lives of Jacob and his family. That of Nebu- 
chadnezzar led to the elevation of Daniel at a time when the 
people were in exile, and when his influence at the royal 
court could be exerted for their protection. Neither of these 
kings was able to divine the meaning of his dream, nor could 
their wise men give them its interpretation. Joseph in the 
one case, and Daniel in the other, was summoned to supply 
the explanation, the truth of which was verified by the event. 

Verse 36.—This is the dream: In the preceding verses, 
Daniel repeats the king’s dream to him.—And we will tell the 
interpretation thereof before the king: His ability to do this 
could not be doubted after the evidence already afforded of 
his supernatural knowledge. Dreams were one of the forms 
in which God revealed his will to men in ancient times 
(Gen. 87: 10; Job 33: 14-16); and as the lowest among the 
different modes of divine communication (1 Sam. 28 : 6), it 
was that which was commonly adopted when disclosures were 
to be made to those who were outside of the covenant people 
(Gen.20 : 3; 31: 29; 40:5; Judg. 7: 13, 14). 

Verse 37.—Thou, O king, art king of kings: This was the 
title assumed by the kings of Assyria (Isa. 10:8; Hos.8:10), 
Babylon (Ezek. 26 : 7), and Persia (Ezra 7:12). The phrase 
may be understoofl as a superlative, like servant of servants, 
holy of holies, heaven of heavens, song of songs, denoting the 
most exalted king; or it may mean a king who rules over 
other kings, and thus be applicable to monarchs whose em- 
pire extended over several inferior kingdoms, These great 
Asiatic empires aspired to the conquest of the world, and 
reduced large portions of it beneath their sway.— Unto whom 
the God of heaven hath given the kingdom, the power, and the 
strength, and the glory: The title “the God of heaven” is 
found occasionally in the earlier books of the Bible (Gen. 
24 : 3, 7); so in the book of the prophet Jonah (Jonah 1: 9); 
but it is most frequent in the books Daniel. (2 : 18, 19, 
44), Ezra (1: 2; 5: 11,12; 6: 9, 10; 7: 12, 21, 28), 
and Nehemiah (1: 4, 5; 2:4, 20; comp. also 2 Chron. 
36 : 23, and one of the later psalms, 136: 26). Its greater 
frequency at that time may be a protest against the worship 
of the qyeen of heaven (Jer. 44: 17-19) and of the heavenly 
bodies (2 Kings 23 : 5), which became prevalent through the 
influence of Assyria and Babylon. 

Verse 38.—And wheresoever the children of men dwell, the 
beasts of the field and the fowls of the heaven hath he given into 
thine hand, and hath made thee to rule over them all: In a gen- 
eral sense it may be said that the whole habitable world; at 
least the then known and civilized portion of it, was subject 





the interpretation. Returning to his house, Daniel asked his 
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jects is not limited to men, but includes likewise the brute 
creation, which suggests the thought that the lower animals 
are entitled to consideration and protection.— Thou art the 
head of gold: All that has been said is preliminary to the 
interpretation of the dream. The various parts of the image 
represent different empires. The head of gold was the em- 
pire of Nebuchadnezzar, the great Babylonish empire, whose 
magnificence is set forth by this most precious of the metals. 

Verse 39.—And after thee shall arise another kingdom inferior 
to thee: This is the Medo-Persian empire, which arose upon 
the ruins of that of Babylon, and to which the government 
of the'world was next transferred. This was represented in 
the image by the breast and arms of silver, less resplendent 
than that of Babylon, which was of gold.—And another third 
kingdom of brass, which shall bear rule over all the earth: The 
next of the universal empires was that of the Greeks under 
Alexande? and his successors, by which the Persian empire 
was overthrown and superseded. This was denoted by the 
belly and the thighs of brass. 

Verse 40.—And.the fourth kingdom shall be strong as iron: 
While there was a diminution of splendor from the gold and 
silver of the Oriental monarchies, there was an increase of 
strength ; as iron is the strongest of the metals, so the Roman 
empire which succeeded that of the Greeks was the most 
powerful of them all.—Forasmuch as iron breaketh in pieces 
and subdueth all things : and as tron that crusheth all these, shall 
it break in pieces and erush: The Roman empire not only 
broke down that which preceded it, and extended its dominion 
more widely than any one of the others had done, but it had 
a much greater solidity and cohesion than the rest. 

The explanation which has now been given of the four 
kingdoms represented in this image is the traditional one, 
which has until quite recently been universally accepted. 
No other view would have been thought of, apparently, but 
for two reasons. One is the notion that the Book of Daniel 
is not the production of the prophet bearing that name, but 
belongs to a much later period, that of thé Maccabees, and 
that the prophecies of this book are either past history dressed 
in the garb of prophecy, or possibly predictions of ancient 
date which were rewritten and modified into accordance 
with the history. Hence it is claimed that the predictions 
of a specific nature cannot go beyond the time of the Macca- 
bees, and that therefore the Roman empire can find no place 
there. ; 

A second reason is drawn from a comparison of passages in 
subsequent chapters. The fourth kingdom of this second 
ehapter is doubtless the same as the fourth beast of chapter 7, 
which had ten horns, among which there came up a little 
horn (vs. 7, 8), which made war with the saints (v. 21), and 
spoke against the Most High (v. 25). This has been thought 
to be parallel to the little horn spoken of Daniel 8 : 9 sqq., 
which undoubtedly refers to Antiochus Epiphanes and his 
persecution of the Jews and suppression of the worship of 
the temple. This little horn sprang up upon the he-goat 
representing the Greek empire of Alexander and his succes- 
sors. It is hence inferred that the fourth kingdom of chap- 
ters 2 and 7 must likewise be, not tlfe Roman, but the Greek, 
Empire, and that the three preceding kingdoms spoken of 
in these chapters must be prior to it. 

Various attempts have accordingly been made to make out 
three empires before that of the Greeks. This can only be 
done by dividing some one of the empires previously recited 
into two. Some have proposed to divide the Babylonish 
empire into two. The first kingdom is expressly declared 
(v. 38) to be that of Nebuchadnezzar; it has been said that 
the second kingdom is the Babylonish empire under Bel- 
shazzar (chap. 5). This, however, is not (v. 39) “another 
kingdom,” but the very same, with a simple change of the 
ruling monarch. Again, it has been proposed to divide the 
Medo-Persian empire into, first, an empire of the Medes un- 
der Darius, and then an empire of the Persians under Cyrus 
and his successors. But the Medes and the Persians are 
always combined as acting together and united under one 
government. The change from Darius the Mede to Cyrus 
the Persian was to a ruler of a different dynasty, but the 
empire was unchanged; and it is so represented in Daniel 8, 
where the ram with the two horns (v. 3) is confessedly 
the Medo-Persian empire, the two horns denoting the Median 
followed by the Persian rulers, It has still further been pro- 
posed to divide the Greek empire into, first, the empire of 
Alexander, and then the divided empire of his successors, 
But this is as impracticable as either of the preceding sug- 
gestions. The empire of Alexander and his successors was 
the same, only broken up into parts. 

The fourth kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar’s dream can be no 
other than the Roman empire, which corresponds with the 
description given in both chapter 2 and chapter 7.in every 
particular. 

Verses 41-43.— While the fourth kingdom, the Roman em- 
pire, is represented in its early portions by legs of iron, at a 
later time in the feet it consists of mingled iron and clay, 
heterogeneous and discordant materials, which cannot be 
blended together, nor form a solid mass, It is hence called 
a divided kingdom, partly strong and partly brittle.— They 
shall mingle themselves with the seed of men, but they shall 








not cleave one to another: This finds abundant illustration 
in the history of Rome in its internal dissensions and strifes, 
the struggles of different classes, as the patricians and ple- 
beians, their civil wars, the different nationalities embraced 
within the empire, which could not be fused into one homo- 
geneous mass. 

Verse 44.—And in the days of those kings shall the God of 
heaven set up a kingdom: The divine kingdom of Israel, the 
church or people of God.— Which shall never be destroyed: In 
this differing from the human kingdoms previously described, 
which, powerful and flourishing as they once were, neverthe- 
less came to an end.— Nor shall the sovereignty thereof be left to 
another people: The scepter of dominion passed from Babylon 
to Persia, thence to Greece, and thence to Rome. 
pire rose upon the ruins of another. 
God there has been one continuous line of succession from 
the beginning until now.—But it shall break in pieces and con- 
sume all these kingdoms, anrt it shall stand for ever: It shall not 
only outlast all other kingdoms, but it shall put an end to 
them, so far as they are based on brute force. All earthly 
governments are to be revolutionized by being brought into 
harmony with the will of God and the nature of man. 

Verse 45.—The church or people of God, in its seeming 
insignificance and lack of external splendor and attractions, is 
likened, not to the precious metals, but to a stone; and, to 
indicate the unseen power of God by which it is brought into 
being and preserved, it is said to have been cut, without 
hands, out of the mountain. 
power as it might seem, and of trifling consequence beside 
the great metallic image, it was in fact resistless, and should 
break the image to atoms. The kingdoms of the world have 
passed away, and new governments and a new civilization, 
more in accord with the principles of God’s word, have arisen 
on their ruins. 


One em- 


to pass, 


Verse 46.—Then the king Nebuchadnezzar fell upon his fuce, 
and worshipped Daniel: He prostrated himself before Daniel, 
and paid him divine honors, out of reverence for the Deity 
who manifested himself in him.—And commanded that they 
should offer an oblation and sweet odours unto him: It was thus 
that the people at Lystra proposed to do sacrifice to Paul and 
Barnabas (Acts 14: 13), because of the miraculous cure which 


they had wrought. 


Verse 47.—The king, as a polytheist, was ready to acknowl- 
edge the God of Daniel as a superior deity, in consequence 


of the ability which he had shown to reveal secrets. 


Verse 48.—Daniel was rewarded by the rich gifts which 
were bestowed upon him, and by his being promoted to high 
office as the ruler of the province of Babylon, and as the head 


of the order of the magi, or the wise men. 


Verse 49.—At Daniel’s instance, his three friends were put 
in charge of the affairs of the province over which he was to 
preside, while Daniel himself was at the palace, at the king’s 


court, 
Prineeton Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 


BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


Daniel had been carried off to Babylon “in the third year 
of Jehoiakim,” which was the second year before Nebuchad- 
nezzar from crown prince became “ the great king” on the 


death of his father, Nabopolassar. 


His physical training to develop personal vigor occupied 
years; and he had to pass throngh the various branches of 
“wisdom,”. “ knowledge,” and “ science,” comprised in the 


“learning” of the Chaldeans. He had first to learn to read 


and write the living language of Assyria, with its endless 
combinations of wedge-shaped characters, like the hiero- 
glyphs and ideographs of China for their puzzling complica- 
tions, and also in the fact that different pronunciations gave 


entirely different meanings to the same character. 


guage long dead, the Akkadian, which had been superseded 
by the “Chaldean,” but was still that in which the great 
treatises on the gods, on “science,” and on magic, the mas- 
tery of which was indispensable for a biberal education, were 
veiled from illiterate eyes. 

The greatest importance was attached, in antiquity, to the 
“visions” of the night, which were regarded as communica~ 
tions from the spirit-world, full of the gravest meaning when 
rightly interpreted. The annals of the Egyptian Pharaohs, 
as well as those of the Assyrian kings, show this no less vividly 
than thé narratives of Scripture. But, in Nebuchadnezzar’s 
case, anxiety to learn the gracious revelations of the gods was 


heightened by the fact that he had forgotten the details of | 


the dream, and might naturally fear that his having done so 
might bring him evil by offending the higher powers. A 
hasty summons, therefore, was issued by the king, that all the 
court interpreters of the intimations of the gods should at once 
assemble “ to shew the king his dreams.” 

Forthwith the whole body, doubtless in the greatest excite- 


But in the church of | 


And yet, tiny and devoid of 


And the prophet asserts that this dream was 
sent by God to the king to reveal the future, and that the in- 
terpretation which he had given of it should surely come 


But it was 
necessary that the student, preparing for a position among 
the literati of the court, should further master another lan- 


ment, gathered from their various colleges, and hurried to 
the audience-chamber to hear the communication which 
their lord had tomaketothem. Presently the grand curtains 
of the hall were drawn aside, and Nebuchadnezzar, the king 
of kings, stood before them. “O king, live for ever,” rose 
from the splendid, many-voiced throng as he appeared; every 
one, as he spoke, sinking prostrate on the gorgeously carpeted 
floor, with his face touching it, till they were all permitted to 
rise. 

Then an awful surprise awaited them. “I have forgotten 
my dream,” said the king. “ But,” he continued, “if you do 
not tell it me, and also give me a true interpretation, you will 
be cut in pieces, and your houses made a dunghill. If, how- 
ever, you tell it me, and explain it, you shall be richly rewarded 
and greatly honored.” The punishment threatened was thor- 
oughly Babylonian, and, indeed, Sennacherib had carried it out 
on a whole city after the great rebellion, The awful despotism 
of Oriental kings is almost beyond our conception. They were 
regarded as virtual gods, and their will was viewed as the 
will of the godhead. “The true Persian,” says one, “ rejoices 
to be allowed to kiss the hand of his ruler, even if it be stained 
with his child’s blood. Cambyses has put my brother to 
death, but I murmur at him no more for it than I did at the 
godhead who took my parents from me.” 

“There is not a man on earth who can do what the king 
requireth,” groaneg out the head of the magi; “ nor is there 
any king, lord, or ruler that asks such a thing as thou, O king, 
demandest, because they know it cannot be done. Only the 
gods, whose dwelling is not with flesh, can do what thou 
wishest.” But the despot, furious that his wildest whim 
could not be gratified, ordered that all the wise men in Baby- 
lonia should forthwith be killed, —the body-guard being always 
the executioners of the king’s wrath in the East, as we often 
see in the historical books of Scripture. 

The fate of Daniel and his companions as members of the 
magian caste seemed to be sealed; but he was able to tem- 
porize with the headsman, and get from him the reason of 
this sudden action on the part of Nebuchadnezzar. Seeking 
an audience forthwith, he boldly told the king that, if time 
were given, he would solve the mystery and relieve the royal 
mind. This granted, he and his companions, we are told, 
betook themselves to earnest prayer, with the result that the 
secret was revealed to Daniel, in a dream, as he slept. 

Admitted to the presence, he bore himself nobly. The 
God of heaven, he said, had made the dream and its meaning 
known to him. The king had seen a great image, of shining 
brightness and terrible aspect ; its head of fine gold, its arms. 
and breast of silver; thence, to its knees, of brass; then, to its 
feet, of iron, the feet themselves being partly iron and partly 
clay. As he gazed, wondering at the appearance, however, a 
stone was seen by him, cut out without hands, which smote 
in pieces the feet of the image; and the whole of its huge 
bulk was thus brought down at one stroke, the iron, the clay, 
the brass, the silver, and the gold being so pulverized by the 
crash that all alike became mere dust in the wind, and was 
carried away by it, wholly disappearing. The mysterious 
stone, however, grew a vast mountain, and filled the whole 
earth. 

This, said Daniel, was the dream; he would now give the 
king its interpretation. He himself was the radiant head of 
gold. God had given him a kingdom, pewer and strength 
and glory over all the earth. After him there would rise a 
kingdom inferior to him; then a third kingdom, of brass, 
which would bear rule over all the earth; next, « fourth 
kingdom, strong as iron, breaking and subduing a!'l things 
before it. It would, however, be erelong divided, one part 
remaining strong, the other soon showing weakness. Lastly, 
the God of heaven would set up a kingdom which should 
never be destroyed, but would break in pieces and destroy 
all these kingdoms, and itself stand forever. 

Where there have been so many opinions respecting these 
kingdoms, it would be very foolish to assume an air of infalli- 
bility ; bat it can do no harm to recall the different powers 
that succeeded one another in Western Asia, which was prac 
tically the limit of Hebrew thought and irterest. The heir 
to the Chaldean world-kingdom was the Medo-Persian, which, 
however, was soon merged in the far grander, all-embracing 
sweep of the kingdom of the Persians,—the third in the 
king’s vision. Next appeared the amazing, irresistible, 
iron kingdom of Alexander of Macedon, “ breaking in pieces, 
bruising, and subduing all things,” as far, even, as dreamily 
remote India. But the early death of the wonderful genius 
who, in his glimpse of fife, had wrought such miracles, 
brought with it the “dividing” of his vast dominions,—the 
Syrian empire, whose rulers took their name from their 
capital, Antioch, seizing one part, an the Ptolemies, whose 
seat was at Alexandria, in Evsypt, grasping the other. Of 
these, as the vision indicated, the one, Syria, was much 
stronger than the other, the Nile kingdom ; but both were to 
be merged in a kingdom set up by the God of heaven, which 
should ‘consume” all other kingdoms, and itself stand 
for ever. 

To the average Jew, this fonrth kingdom, the kingdom of 
God, would stand for the rule of his own people over all 
kingdoms and races of men. This, as we constantly see in the 
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Gospels, was the assumption of the nation in our Lord’s time, 
even his disciples clinging to it, in the face of what their 
Master said of a more spiritual fulfilment of the prophecy, The 
literal interpretation, no doubt, exerted a great influence on 
their history. When he was crushed by the Syro-Greek 
tyranny, the hope of such a future would rouse the Jew toa 
heroic struggle with his oppressors, as being not more his 
enemies than they were the enemies of the kingdom of God. 
Thus may well have been generated the grand enthusiasm 
which burst out in the victorious revolt under the Maccabees 
(B.C. 165). 
Talbothurst, Bournemouth, England. 


THE IMAGE AND THE STONE. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


The colossal image seen by Nebuchadnezzar in his dream 
was a reproduction of those which met his waking eyes, and 
still remain for our wonder in our museums. The mingled 
materials are paralleled in ancient art. The substance of the 
dream is no less natural than its form. The one is suggested 
by familiar sights; the other, by pressing anxieties. What 
more likely than that, “in the second year of his reign” 
(v. 1), waking thoughts of the future of his monarchy should 
trouble the warrior-king, scarcely yet firm on his throne, and 
should repeat themselves in nightly visiens? God spoke 
through the dream, and he is not wont to answer questions 
before they are asked, nor to give revelations to men on 
points which they have not sought to solve. We may be 
sure that Nebuchadnezzar’s dream met his need. 

The unreasonable demand that the “Chaldeans” should 
show the dream as well as interpret it, fits the character of 
the king, «s an imperious despot, intolerant of obstacles to 
his will, and holding human life very cheap, Daniel’s knowl- 
edge of the dream and of its meaning is given to him in a 
vision by night, which is the method of Divine illumination 
thronghout the book, and may be regarded as a lower stage 
thereof than the communications to prophets of “the word of 
the Lord.” 

The lesson falls into two parts,—the image and the stone. 

1, The Image,—It was a human form of strangely mingled 
materials, of giant size, no doubt, and of majestic aspect. Bar- 
barous enough it would have looked beside the marble love- 
linesses of Greece, but it was quite like the coarser art which 
sought for impressiveness through size and costliness. Other 
people than Babylonian sculptors think that bigness is great- 
ness, and dearness preciousness, 

This image embodied what is now called a philosophy of 
history. It set forth the fruitful idea of a succession and 
unity in the rise and fall of conquerors and kingdoms. The 
four empires represented by it are diverse, and yet parts of a 
whole, and each following on the other. So the truth is 
taught that history is an organic whole, however unrelated 
its events may appear to asuperficialeye. The writer of this 
book had learned lessons far in advance of his age, and not 
yet fully grasped by many so-called historians, 

But, further, the human figure of the image sets forth all 
these kingdoms as being purely the work of men. Not that 
the overruling Divine providence is ignored, but that the 
play of human passions, the lust ‘of conquest, and the like, 
and the use of human means such as armies, are emphasized. 

Again, the kingdoms are seen in their brilliancy, as they 
would naturally appear to the thoughts of a conqueror, whose 
highest notion of glory was earthly dominion, and who was 
indifferent to the suffering and blood through which ‘he 
waded to a throne. .When the same kingdoms are shown to 
Daniel in chapter 7, they are represented by beasts, Their 
cruelty and the destruction of life which they caused were 
uppermost in a prophet’s view ; their vulgar splendor dazzled 
a king’s sleeping eyes, because it had intoxicated his waking 
thoughts. Much worldly glory and many of its aims appear 
as precious metal to dreamers, but are seen by an illuminated 
sight to be bestial and destructive. 

Once more there is a steady process of deterioration in the 
four kingdoms. Gold is followed by silver, and that by brass, 
and that by the strange combination of iron and clay. This 
may simply refer to the diminution of worldly glory, but it 
may also mean deterioration, morally and otherwise. Is it 
not the teaching of Scripture that, unless God interpose, 
society will steadily slide downwards? And has not the fact 
been so, wherever the break and lever of revelation have not 
arrested the decline and effected elevation? We are told 
nowadays of evolution, as if the progress of humanity were 
upwards ; but if you withdraw the influence of supernatural 
revelation, the evidence of power in manhood to work itself 
clear of limitations and lower forms is very ambiguous at the 
best,—in reference to morals, at allevents. Evil is capable of 
development, as well as good ; and perhaps Nebuchadnezzar’s 
colossus is a truer representation of the course of humanity 
than the dreams of modern thinkers who see manhood be- 
coming steadily better by its own effort, and think that the 
clay and iron have inherent power to pass into fine gold. 

The question of the identification of these successive mon- 
archies does not fall to my province in these notes, But I 


days of these kings”) seems to date the rise of the everlast- 
ing kingdom of God, in the period of the last of the four; 
and therefore that the old interpretation of the fourth king- 
dom as the Roman seems the most natural. The force of that 
remark may, no doubt, be weakened by the consideration that 
the Old Testament prophets’ perspective of the future brought 
the coming of Messiah into immediate juxtaposition with the 
limits of their own vision ; but still it has force. 

The allocation of each part of the symbol is of less impor- 
tance for us than the lessons to be drawn from it as a whole. 
But the singular amalgam of iron and clay in the fourth king- 
dom is worth notice. No sculptor or metallurgist could make 
a strong unity out of such materials, of which the combina- 
tion could only be apparent and superficial. The fact to 
which it points is the artificial unity, into which the great 
conquering empires of old crushed their unfortunate, subject 
peoples, who were hammered, not fused, together. ‘They 
shall mingle themselves with the seed of men” (vy. 43) may 
either refer to the attempts to bring about unity by marriages 
among different races, or to other vain efforts to the same 
end. To obliterate nationalities has always been the con- 
quering despots’ effort, from Nebuchadnezzar to the Czar of 
Russia, and it always fails, This is the weakness of these 
huge empires of antiquity, which have no internal cohesion, 
and tumble to pieces as soon as some external bond is loosened. 
There is only one kingdom which has no disintegrating forces 
lodged in it, because it unites men individually to its King, 
and so binds them to one another; and that is the kingdom 
which Nebuchadnezzar saw in its destructive aspect. 

2. So we have now to think of the stone cut out without 
hands. Three things are specified with regard to it,—its 
origin, its duration, and its destructive energy. The origin 
is heavenly, in sharp contrast to the human origin of the 
kingdoms symbolized in the colossal man. That idea is 
twice expressed: once in plain words, “the God of heaven 
shall set up a kingdom ;” and once figuratively, as being cut 
out of the mountain without hands. By the mountain we 
are probably to understand Zion, from which, accerding to 
many a prophecy, the Messiah King was to rule the earth 
(Psa. 2; Isa. 2: 3). The fulfilment of this prediction is 
found, not only in the supernatural birth of Jesus Christ, but 
in the spread of the gospel without any of the weapons and aids 
of human power. Twelve poor men spoke, and the world was 
shaken and the kingdoms remolded. The seer had learned the 
omnipotence of ideas and the weakness of outward force. 

A thought from God is stronger than all armies, and out- 
conquers conquerors. By the mystery of Christ’s incarnation, 
by the power of weakness in the preachers of the. cross, by 
the energies of the transforming Spirit, the God of heaven 
has set up the kingdom. It ‘‘shall never be destroyed.” Its 
divine origin guarantees its perpetual duration. The king- 
doms of man’s founding, whether they be in the realm of 
thought or of outward dominion, “ have their day, and cease 
to be,” but the kingdom of* Christ lasts as long as the eternal 
life of its King. He cannot die any more, and he cannot live 
discrowned. Other forms of human association perish, as 
few conditions come into play which antiquate them; but 
the kingdom of Jesus is as flexible as it is firm, and has power 
to adapt all conditions in which men can live to itself. It 
will outlast earth, it will fill eternity; for when he “shall 
have delivered up the kingdom to his Father,” the kingdom 
which the God of heaven set up will still continue. 

It “shall not be left to other people.” By that seems to 
be meant that this kingdom will not be like those of human 
origin, in which dominion passes from one race to another, 
but that Israel shall ever be the happy subjects and the 
dominant race. We must interpret the words of the spir- 
itual Israel, and remember how to be Christ’s subjects is to 
belong to a nation who are kings and priests. 

The destructive power is graphically represented. The 
stone, detached from the mountain, and apparently self-moved, 
dashes against the heterogeneous mass of iron-and clay on 
which the colossus insecurely stands, and down it comes with 
a crash, breaking into a thousand fragments as it falls. “ Like 
the chaff of the summer threshing-floors” (Dan. 2 : 35) is the 
débris, which is whirled out of sight by the wind. Christ and 
his kingdom have reshaped the world. These ancient, hideous 
kingdoms of blood and misery are impossible now. Christ and 
his gospel shattered the Roman empire, and cast Europe into 
another mold. They have destructive work to do yet, and as 
surely as the sun rises daily, will do it. The things that can 
be shaken will be shaken till they fall, and human society 
will never attain its stable form till it is molded throughout 
after the pattern of the kingdom of Christ, 

The vision of our lesson has no reference to the quickening 
power of the kingdom; but the best way in which it destroys 
is by transformation. It slays the old and lower forms of 
society by substituting the purer which flow from possession 
of the one spirit. That highest glory of the work of Christ is 
but partially represented here, but there is a hint in Daniel 
2: 35, which tells that the stone has a strange vitality, and 
can grow, and does grow, till it becomes an earth-filling 
mountain. 

That issue is not reached yet; but “the dream is certain.” 





may observe that the definite statement of verse 44 (“in the 


Jesus, diffused through his servants, works to increase of the 
empire, and will not cease till the kingdoms of the world are 
the kingdoms of our God and of his Christ. That stone has 
vital power, and if we come to it we receive, by wonderful 
impartation, a kindred derived life, and become “living 
stones.” It is laid for a sure foundation. Ifa man stumble 
over it while it lies there to be built upon, he will Jame and 
maim himself, But it will one day have motion given to it, 
and, falling from the height of heaven, when he comes to 
judge the world, which he rules and hag redeemed, it will 
grind to powder all who reject the rule of the everlasting 
King of men.’ 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D, + 


HE REMOVETH KINGS AND SETTETH UP KINGS. 


Three great Jews have been prime ministers of kingdoms 
not Jewish: Joseph, Daniel, and Disraeli. 

Our lesson is a proof-test of prophecy. God sent the dream 
to the king, and made him forget it. He sent the same dream 
to Daniel, and made him remember it. There is in mana 
frightful power of recognition of forgotten things. The as- 
surance of Daniel that God would give him the secret is 
absolute (v. 16). The means employed to get the necessary 
knowledge was a prayer-meeting (v.18). In recognition of 
the certain answer to his prayer of faith he utters one of the 
greatest outbursts of praise in human history (vs. 20-23). Yet 
in all this praise there is no mention of the fact that his own 
life had been saved. There are matters so high as to make 
the present life of the body unworthy of mention. 

This dream is a distinct prophecy of the coming course of 
human history for six hundred years. And it came to pass 
as prophesied. 

The full assurance of Daniel could be no more certain 
(v. 45). Is there the same assurance of man’s relation to 
God now? Most certainly. 

The dream and its rehearsal wrought an indubitable con- 
viction in the mind of Nebuchadnezzar (vs. 46,47). Men may 
doubt to-day, but those who knew all about it did not then. 

A wise man chooses wise executors (v. 49). Daniel chose 
those who had as sublime devotion to the truth as the world 
eversaw. These were great ages, for men were near to God. 
There can be greater ages now, for the intimacy may be 
more near. 

The assurance that the present Messianic kingdom shall 
never be destroyed is as interesting to us as that his kingdom 
should be succeeded by another was to Nebuchadnezzar (v. 
44). It grows, and shall fill the earth. Blessed is the man 
who has part and lot in helping its growth. 


University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


This is the dream ; and we will tell the interpretation thereof 
(v. 36). Dreams have their mission in the plan of God. 
They are by no means without their teachings, even though 
they are no longer given, as a vehicle of prophecy. Many a 
wayward boy or man has by a dream of home been aroused 
to turn back to those whom he ought never to have left. 
Many 4 man who went to sleep with only hard feelings toward 
one from whom he was in bitter estrangement has had a 
dream of a delightful reconciliation, which he has, on waking, 
sought to realize. Many an impenitent sinner has, through 
a dream of the general judgment, felt the danger of continu- 
ing in his present course as he never felt it under a spoken 
sermon. Saida little boy to his mother: “Mama, I hada 
bad dream last night, which troubles me; but it had a lesson 
in it. I was meddling, and I got into difficulty.” It is well if 
we so far interpret our dreams as to improve their best 
promptings, without waiting to see if there is any prophecy 
in them, ° 

Unto whom the God of heaven hath aiven the kingdom, the power, 
and the strength, and the glory (v.37). Whoever has rule over 
others has it from the Lord. And the Lord is ready to give 
a kingdom, and power, and strength, and glory, to every one 
who believes in him and will serve him. The source of power 
ought never to be forgotten by a ruler, a parent, an employer, 
an overseer. He who has power to exercise must answer to 
God for the exercise of power. Have youakingdom? If 
not, why not? Have you power? What are you doing with 
it? Have you strength? Who feels its benefit? Is there 
glory in your position asa representative of God? Do you rec- 
ognize it? How are you honoring the Lord in the use of 
that wherewith he has honored you? 

The beasts of the field and the fowls of the heaven hath he 
given into thine hand (v. 38). Since man has rule over the 
lower orders of creation by the will of God, he must answer 
to God for the manner in which he exercises that rule. A 
man is responsible to God for the manner in which he treats 
his horse or his oxen, or in which he cares for his cow or hig 
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he treats his dog, and will call him to account for any ill 
treatment of the brute creature. A little girl cannot neglect 
her canary-bird or her pussy-cat without displeasing God. 
God doesn’t forget any of his creatures, even though he has 
put them into the hands of men, or of boys and girls. 

After thee shall arise another kingfom ; . . . and another third 
kingdom (v.39). We are not to rale in our sphere until the 
end of time, Our work will be done, and others will take our 
places. Even thongh we count ourselves as the “head of 
gold,” and are sure that those who come after us are as silver 
and brass, we must give way to our successors; and they in 
their day will be worth more for practical service than we in 
their day. Brass that is available, is worth more than gold 
that used to be so, “A living dog is better than a dead lion.” 
So we must do our work while we can. Now is the best time 
for good service on our part; now is the only time. 

The kingdom shall be partly strong, and partly broken (v. 42). 
There area great many things in this world which just escape 
being wholly strong. And it is with persons as with things. 
Many a man is almost a success—but not quite. “That man,” 
said one clergyman of another, “came within a hand’s-breadth 
of standing at the head of the American pulpit; but—he 
missed it entirely.” Here isa man who has no lack of strength, 
but he fritters it away in trying to do forty things instead of 
devoting himself to one thing. Here is another one who 
spoils the good of his best service by his flippant speech or 
irreverent and trifling manner. A little lack of independence, 
or of caution, or of good taste, makes a man an object of con- 
tempt, when he might have had the respect and admiration 
of the community. Lord, purge out the clay from our char- 
acters, and give the iron its full place! 

A kingdom, which shail never be destroyed (v. 44). It would 
be well for timid souls in Christ’s kingdom to take comfort 
in this assurance, Whatever the outsiders may think on the 
subject, those who are of the kingdom itself ought to be free 
from fears as to its stability. Yet there are anxious-minded 
Christians who seem afraid that something will be found out 
about the date of this very Book of Daniel that will take the 
comfort out of all its promises ; or that some new theories of 
the Bible will destroy the best things that the Bible reveals 
to us; or that the revising of time-honored statements of 
belief will leave nothing really worth believing; or that the 
progress of science will somehow obviate all necessity for 
Christ’s kingdom. Meanwhile, those who believe God’s 
Word have no fear as to the result of all progress and of all 
change ; confident through all that God has in Christ set up 
“ a’ kingdom, which shall never be destroyed.” 

The Lord of kings, and a revealer of secrets (v.47). Over all, 
and in all, the Lord rules supreme; and he reveals what and 
when he pleases, All powers are subject to him, and there 
are no secrets hidden from his sight. What a comfort there 
is, in this thought, to the loving child of God! What terror 
it gives to one who would resist God, or who would hide from 
him! God knows us through and through; and God con- 
trols us within the limits that he assigns to us, whatever 
liberty.we are allowed within those limits. How differently 
men would bear themselves all by themselves, and when they 
seem hidden from outside gaze, if they realized that all their 
doings and sayings and thinkings are to be/disclosed before 
the universe; because the Lord is “a revealer of secrets,” 
“there is nothing covered, that shall not be revealed; and 
hid, that shall not be known.” And if God, who knows all 
things, knows that we love him, while others doubt it, God 
will yet be a revealer of that hidden fact. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


It will be sufficient if the teacher shows that Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s dream was prophetic, and that God gave to Daniel the 
power to understand it such as none of the wise men had. In 
consequence of this, Daniel was advanced to great honor, and, 
together with his companions, was placed at the head of the 
affairs of the nation. As regards the dream itself, it foretold 
the fall, one after another, of the kingdoms of this world, 
and the final establishment of the kingdom of the Messiah 
over all the ruins of earthly kingdoms. 

Now call attention to the fact that, one after another, all 
the kingdoms of the world have come to an end. There is 
Nineveh, Babylon, Greece, Rome, and many others, that 
have had their rise, their temporal prosperity, and their fall. 
What is the reason of this? Why has not one of them con- 
tinued to prosper? All historians tell us the cause for this 
decline is to be found in the corruption and luxury of these 
peoples. Not so much in outward circumstances do we seek 
for the cause of their downfall ag in things moral and internal. 
Luxury and power have bred corruption, and this has been 
followed by feebleness; and then the end has not been far 
off. This shows that it is true, as the Bible says, that right- 
eousness exalteth a nation, while sin is a reproach to any 
peuple. In fact, this is so true that it ought to be the most 
earnest desire of every nation to be godly; for only in this 
way can it surely prolong its national life. It is not so much 
its armies and navies that can be relied upon in the long run, 


as the sterling morality of its citizens. If this goes, then it 

will not be long before all else will follow. The nation will 

go down as Turkey and Spain have gone. This truth will 

serve to illustrate the fact that godliness is the hope of this 
republic, and that not all our vast territory nor our unexam- 
pled resources, nor our marvelous inventive genius, will save 
us, if horrible godlessness and corruption strike at our vitals. 
I know that the world will laugh at any such doctrine as this, 
but the history of six thousand years will teach it, and the his- 
tory of the next six thousand years will still further confirm it. 
I suppose that of all the nations of the earth thus far, the 
freest and the most moral, all things considered, are the 
United States and England. Yet even in these we see much 
that is evil, and that makes our hearts sad. We see on 
every hand the cursed saloon and the gambling-house, 
not to speak of worse things. We Mave to fight against 
the lottery evil with all our might, and then are much 
afraid that we shall not, after all, gain the victory. Cor- 
ruption in politics abounds on every hand, so that one is 
sometimes tempted to doubt whether there are any disinter- 
ested politicians. Evil in gigantic proportions may be seen 
on every hand, If we were to sum it up in its true colors, we 
should have to paint it pitch black, and almost give up hope 
for our dear land. But even when we makethe best of it, we 
still must acknowledge that we are a long way from an ideal 


chief captain of the king’s guard searched for Daniel and his 
companions. He found Daniel, and told him Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s decree. Daniel wus not afraid to go to the angry king, 
and say that, if he would give him time, he would tell him 
what he so wanted to know. 

Prayer and Answer.—Daniel told his three friends, and 
they went together to Daniel’s house and prayed. In the 
night, in a vision, like a picture held before his eyes, Daniel 
saw the secret, Their prayer was quickly answered ; Daniel 
prayed again, and said, “ I thank thee, and praise thee, O thou 
God of my fathers, who hast given me wisdom and might.” 
The wise men were all saved; for Daniel went to the chief 
captain and asked him not to destroy them, for he could give 
the king his forgotten dream and its meaning. Daniel took 
no credit to himself ; he was brave, but modest ; he told the 
king that wise men could not show the secret to him, but he 
said, “There is a God in heaven that revealeth secrets,” 
“ This secret,” he said, “ is not revealed to me for any wisdom 
that I have,” but that the Lord “ maketh known to the king 
Nebuchadnezzar what shall be in the latter days.” 

The Forgotien Dream.—In his sleep Nebuchadnezzar saw a 
great image, very bright, and the form of it was terrible; the 
head of the image was of pure gold, his breast and arms of 
silver, his body of brass, his legs of iron, his feet part of iron 
and part of clay. Do you wonder that the king feared at the 





government. Shall we then give up hope, and come to the 
conclusion that men are forever doomed to live on in this way ? 
No; the believer knows that all these governments are one 
day to come to an end. God is not going to let such iniqui- 
ties as the opium traffic and the liquor evil triumph. When 
his time comes, he will put a sudden end to them all, and set 
up his own kingdom on this earth. Exactly when that will 
be, we cannot say; but that it is sure to come we may be con- 
fidert, for the mouth of the Lord hath spoken it. 

What kind of a kingdom will that be, when it comes? It 
will be a kingdom of righteousness and peace, in which there 
will be no need of standing armies, and in which iniquity of 
every kind will come to a perpetual end. To live in that 
kingdom will be as much pleasanter than to live in your 
town as your town is now pleasanter than dreadful Russia, 
Imagine it, if youcan. No jails, no drinking-holes, no flaring 
and immoral theater-posters, no lying newspapers, no thieves, 
no evil-minded persons of any kind, no quarrels to mar our 
peace, no, nothing that is evil. Would you like to live in 
such a kingdom? “Qh, yes!” say the scholars. Well, then 
try and bring on that blessed reign, by living out those same 
principles here and now. If you are not willing to do this 
right here and now, it shows that that is not the kind of 
kingdom that you desire, after all. You might prefer to 
have things a little better than they now are, but not quite 
perfect. You want room enough in it for your own crooked 
thoughts and devious ways, though you are quite ready that 
other people should forsake theirs. When we look at things 
in this way, it is a kind of revelation to us of the real state of 
our own hearts. No; the fact is, that in our deepest heart of 
hearts we are not at all anxious to have things much better, 
or we should be doing all that we can to make them so. But, 
whether we desire this state of perfection or not, it is surely 
coming; and the question as to whether we shall have a part 
in that blessed kingdom, or no, will depend on whether we 
really desire it to triamph, and do what we can to assist its 
final victory. Are you doing this? 

New York City. ' 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


When Daniel and his companions were brought before the 
king, how did they compare with the other students? How 
did King Nebuchadnezzar honor them? Scon after they 
were chosen to stand among the wise men, something hap- 
pened which proved that God gave to Daniel more wisdom 
and understanding than to any others, 

The King’s Dream.—Nebuchadnezzar dreamed a strange 
dream. He was at rest on his bed in his palace in the night, 
when he awoke in great fear ; he was troubled, and could not 
sleep again, He sent for his wise men and scholars,—men 
who could read signs in the stars, and tell coming events,— 
and he asked them to tell him what he had dreamed, and the 
meaning of it. They stood before him, and said, “O king, 
live for ever: tell thy servants the dream, and we will tell 
the meaning.” The king said, “It is gone from me; ‘if you 
do not tell me the dream and the meaning, you shall be cut 
in pieces; but if you show it to me, you shall receive gifts, 
and rewards, and great honor.” The wise men answered 
again, “Tell us the dream, and we will show the meaning.” 
Still the king insisted that they should tell the dream or be 
cut in pieces. ‘There is not a man upon the earth that can 
show the king’s matter,” said the wise men ; “ none can show 
it except the gods,” and, besides, “no king, lord, nor ruler” 
ever asked such a thing before. 

The Furious King —He was in a rage, and commanded his 
soldiers to destroy all the wise men of Babylon. Did any of 





them consult their idol gods or ask help of them? Would 
the young Hebrews be slain with the others? Yes; for the 





sight of such a great strange figure? That was not all; there 
was a stone cut out of the mountain without hands; it strack 
the image upon the feet of iron and.clay. The whole image 
fell in pieces ; then the gold, the silver, brass, iron, clay, were 
all carried away, like chaff blown in the summer wind, They 
could not be found ; for the stone which shattered them be- 
came a great mountain, and filled the whole earth. That 
was the lost dream which Daniel was able to bring back to 
the mind of the king. 

The Meaning of the Dream.—Daniel told Nebuchadnezzar 
that it was his own kingdom which was meant by the head 
of gold, but he wanted him to know that his greatness was 
not his own making; for he said, the “God of heaven hath 
given thee a kingdom, power, and strength, and glory.” 
The silver and the brass each meant another kingdom which 
would rise and rule. The strong iron meant another; the 
iron and clay, partly strong and partly weak, a kingdom to 
be divided. What did Daniel see in his vision that broke 
all the great image? The stone cut without hands, which 
grew to be a mountain and filled the whole earth, meant the 
kingdom of God, which shall never be destroyed,—the king- 
dom of Christ, which shall stand forever. Daniel gave all 
the glory to God, who had heard earnest prayer, and had 
given him this knowledge. He honored God as he talked to 
the king ; for he told him, “ The great God hath made known 
to the king what shall come to pass hereafter.” It was shown 
to Daniel that Jesus the Christ should come and have dominion 
and glory; that all people, nations, and languages should serve 
him, and he should reign forever and ever. 

Nebuchadnezzar Believed.—The king received Daniel’s words 
as true; he fell on his face and bowed before Daniel as the 
people of Babylon did before their idols; he ordered his ser- 
vants to bring sweet perfumes and food and offerings, such as 
they set before their gods. He was sure that Daniel’s God 
had wisdom and power, and that it was by him Daniel had 
been shown the vision. He knew that Daniel’s God was 
greater than their own; for his wise men had received no 
help or comfort from their gods even when their lives were 
in danger. The king said to Daniel, “ Your God is a God of 
gods, and a Lord of kings, and a revealer of secrets.” 

Daniel a Great Man.—W hat had the king promised to any 
who could tell his dream? What if they failed? Do we 
hear of any gratitude the wise men showed to Daniel? The 
king gave him great gifts and rewards, and made him chief 
ruler over all the governors of the country of Babyion. Did 
he forget his three praying friends? He spoke of them to 
the king, and they were made rulers in different parts of 
Babylon. Daniel was made a chief counselor at the court 
of the king,—the most honored of all. His heart was right, 
his purposes strong, his trust in God, and his strength in 
prayer. He knew the meaning of our golden text; brave 
and true, he was not afraid. God watched and kept the cap- 
tive boy, made him manly and strong, gave him wisdom and 
power, and raised him next to the throne, There he could 
honor the true God, and help and encourage the captives from 
his own land. 

Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B, TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 


CANON OF DURHAM. 


“Kixe or Krxos.”—Daniel addresses Nebuchadrezzar as 
“a king of kings.” This was a favorite title of the Babylo- 
niap monarchs, implying the number of kings they had 
subdued. Thus an inscription of Samas-Rimmon, the son 
of Shalmaneser, describes him as “the mighty king, king of* 
multitudes without a rival, the shepherd of the lands, he 
who holds the scepter of righteousness, who subdues all the 
countries,... the sublime priest, the indefatigable restorer 
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and beautifier of the temple Eshara, he who makes high the 
shrine of the temple Ekur” (Hilprecht), Again, Assur- 
banipal begins an inscription, “I am Assurbanipal, the 
progeny of Assur and Beltis;” that is, of the great god and 
goddess of Assyria. In like manner the celebrated inscrip- 
tion on the rock of Behistun begins, “I am Darius, the great 
king, the king of kings, the king of Persia.” Shalmaneser 
calls himself “king of the universe, the prince, the priest of 
Assur, the powerful king, the king of all the four regions of 
heaven, the sun of all nations, the subduer of all countries” 
(Hilprecht). 

“ Worsuiprep DanteL.”—That is, instead of the courtier 
falling prostrate before the king, and touching the ground 
with his forehead as he makes obeisance, Nebuchadrezzar 
reverses the réle, and falls down before the wise man. There 
are many parallel instances in history. Josephus tells us 
that when Alexander the Great, in his march of conquest, 
visited Jerusalem and the Temple, and the high-priest brought 
out and read to him the prophecies of Daniel, and the great 
soldier-king prostrated himself before the priest, in recogni- 
tion of the divine authorship of the prediction. The “ obla- 
tion and sweet odors” offered to Daniel were in honor of 
Daniel's God, whom the king now recognizes, not as his God, 
but as a Lord over other gods. The oblation consisted in 
minchah, the offering made to idols, the libation poured out 
before Daniel, as a recognition of this God, whom Nebuchad- 
rezzar thus acknowledges for the first time. The “sweet 
odors” were frankincense burned before him with the same 
signification, Herodotus mentions these two kinds of offer- 
ing as the mode in which homage to the Divinity was paid 
in Babylon. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV, WILLIAM EWING. 


“Tus 1s THE DREAM.”—Great importance was attached 
to dreams in Babylonia and Assyria, and their interpretation 
was a work of great responsibility. Nabonidus, a successor 
of Nebuchadrezzar, attributes foreknow!edge of his enemies’ 
disaster to a revelation from his god in a dream. “In the 
beginning of my everlasting kingdom they [the gods] showed 
meadream. Merodach the great lord, and Sin the illumina- 
tor of heaven and earth, stood on either side. Merodach 
spake thus with me, ‘ Nabonidus, king of Babylon, with the 
horse of thy chariot bring bricks; build Ekhulkhul, and 
have the seat of Sin the great lord set within it.’ Reverently 
I made answer to the lord of the gods, Merodach, ‘That 
house which thou hast commanded to be built—the Umman- 
Manda—surrounds it, and extended are their forces,’ But 
Merodach replied to me, ‘ The Umman-Manda of whom thou 
speakest, they, and their country, and the kings, their help- 
ers, do not exist any longer.’ In the third year, at its ap- 
proach, they [the gods] caused them [the Umman-Manda] 
to set out, and Cyrus king of Auzan, his young servant, over- 
threw the wide-spreading Umman-Manda with his little 
army. He captured Ishtuvegu (Astyages), king of Umman- 
Manda, and took his treasures to his own land” (Hilprecht). 
Similarly, during a campaign of Sardanapalus against the 
king of Elam, the soldiers are cheered by a dream which 
the goddess Ishtar of Arbela sent, encouraging them with 
the words, “I shall march before Sardanapalus, the king 
‘whom my hands have created.” It is related of one Ribia 
ben Nasr, king of Yemen (Arsbia the Happy), that, having 
dreamed a dream that troubled him, but which had escaped 
his memory, he demanded of his wise men that they should 
tell his dream, and interpret it to him. They remonstrated, 
offered to interpret if he told them the dream; but this he 
refused, saying, “ How then could I be certain of the truth of 
your interpretation? He alone can know the meaning who 
ean know the vision before I relate it.” The student of 
ancient history knows what an important part dreams played 
in the calculations of men all over the East. The fact that 
God occasionally communicated with men through dreams 
may account for the superstitious regard in which they still 
are held. I find that, around us here, the purposes of men 
in their waking thoughts are shaken or confirmed by what 
they see in visions of the night. In times of sickness, of 
health, of trouble, of prosperity, the substance of dreams is 
tuken as of good or evil omen, depressing, or cheering, as the 
case may be. In the Arabian deserts to-day, groups of grave 
men may be seen every morning solemnly discussing their 
dreams over their coffee, endeavoring to find interpretations 
casting light on their own future. 

“Tov, O Krxe, art Kiyo or Krnes.”— Nebuchad- 
rezzar was a most religious king; but his pride and his reli- 
gion seem to have had strong contention for the mastery over 
him. He calls himself “the glorious prince,” “the exalted 
chief,” “he who is firm, and not to be overthrown,” “the 
devout and pions,” “the noble king.” He is “ the eldest son 
of Merodach ;” he owes his “scepter of righteousness” to 
Nebo, the strength of his hands to Sin, the beauty of his per- 


exalted them in turn, and the impression left is, that they 
have bad rather the better of the bargain.” ' 
Tiberias, Palestine. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 
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** And he shall reign for ever and ever.” 
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THEREFORE BE NOT ANXIOUS. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“God moves in a mysterious way.” 

“ Jesus shall reign where’er the sun.” 

“T love thy kingdom, Lord.” 

“Oh, where are kings and empires now? ” 
* Hark, the song of jubilee!” 

‘Come, thou almighty King.” 

“ Onward, Christian soldiers.” 

* O God, our help in ages past.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. 

1, A Dream Losr (Dan, 2 : 1-13).—What was Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s trouble? Was it a wise or a foolish worriment? 
Why? What demand did he make of his wise men? What 
made this a reasonable demand? Why is it reasonable to 
require similar prophetic wonders of the Bible? How did 
the wise Chaldeans stand the test? What was Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s threat? What are some kinds of false religious 
teachers of the present time? In what tests do they fail? 

2. A Propet Founp (Dan. 2: 14-35).—How did Daniel 
come to know of the danger of the wise men? Was Daniel’s 
proposal to the king religious bravery or presumption? Why? 
What does Nebuchadnezzar’s granting Daniel’s petition show 
about the king’s character? What connection between Dan- 
iel’s prayer-meeting and Daniel’s success? What connection 
between Dan‘el’s success and the fortunes of his nation? What 
was the king's dream ? 

3. THE Goxp (vs. 36-38).—Why does Daniel say, “ We will 
tell”? (vs.36,18.) How was Nebuchadnezzara “king of kings”? 
(Isa. 47:5; Ezra7:12.) In what things did his great glory 
consist? What was the result of Daniel’s teaching that this 
glory came from “ the God of heaven”? (Ezra 1:2.) What 
are some of the consequences of forgetting that we owe all 
our strength to God? (Ezek. 28: 1-10; Rev. 3: 17,18.) In 
what sense are we to take “the children of men” of verse 38? 
What is the point of adding that Nebuchadnezzar was king 
of beasts and fowls also? To what is the Chaldean kingdom 
likened in Daniel’s dream? (Dan.7: 1-4.) Why? For what 
reasons is gold not the noblest metal ? 

4. Tue Sriver and Brass (v. 39).—What was the silver 
kingdom ? (Dan.5: 28.) Who was its greatest king? How 
was it inferior to the Babylonian kingdom? What were its 
two arhhs?. How did it appear in Daniel’s vision? (Dan. 
7:5.) What did this beast signify? What was the brazen 
empire? Who was its founder? Why is it represented as 
branching into two thighs? In Daniel's vision, what is the 
appropriateness of the leopard? the four heads? the wings? 
(Dan. 7 : 6.) 

5. Tue Iron anp Ciay (vs. 40-43).—What points in the 
description of the iron kingdom seem to refer to the Roman 
empire? (v.40.) What points fit better the history of Alex- 
ander’s successors? (vs. 41-43.) In each case, what is meant 





son to Gula. But if he is “the chosen of the heart of Mero- 
dach,” he in turn rejoices Merodach’s heart; if Merodach 
has made him “ a surpassing prince,” he has “‘ extended Mero- 


dach’s power.” “Owing his exaltation to the gods, he has! to stand? What is the gold kingdom of our times? The 


by the twofold division? and the tenfold division? and the 
mixture of iron with clay? What were the vices of these 
great world-kingdoms? Why were none of them permitted 


kingdom of iron? of iron and clay? What has become of 
the excellences of all these nations ? 

6. Tue Stone (vs, 44, 45).—Under the rule of what mon- 
archy was Christ born? How was his kingdom like a “stone 
cut out without hands”? (Dan. 2:34.) Howis it filling the 
whole earth, like the stone-mountain? How has it broken 
to pieces the other kingdoms? What prophecy of this was 
made at Christ’s birth? (Luke 1 : 32,33.) England and the 
United States,—what is their part in this vision? What is 
the culmination also of Daniel’s dream? (Dan. 7 : 9-14.) 
What are some of the signs that the fulfilment of the last of 
this prophecy is near at hand? What are some of the signs 
that it is not? 

7. Tue Propuet Honorep (vs. 46-49).—How did Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s worship of Daniel dishonor the king? How 
did it honor him? What was the oblation? the offering of 
sweet odors? How could Nebuchadnezzar speak thus of God, 
and yet destroy Jerusalem? (Matt.15:8.) What are the 
three most valuable secrets which God has revealed to his 
people,—secrets that must have had a divine revealer? (2 Tim. 
1:10; 1 John 4: 16; John 3: 16.) What promise did 
Nebuchadnezzar keep with Daniel? (v. 6.) What later in- 
dications show Daniel’s new power? (Dan. 4:9; 5:11.) 
Why is atruly great man always a friendly man? What 
was signified in the East by sitting “in the gate”? How 
was this honoring of the prophet good for Nebuchadnezzar ? 
for Daniel? for God’s people? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What was Nebuchadnezzar’s trouble? 2. Why did he 
threaten to punish his wise men? 3. How did Daniel get 
wisdom to learn and interpret the dream? 4. What did the 
parts of the image represent? 5. What was the end of the 
image? 6. How does this point to Christ? 7. How has his- 
tory fulfilled this prophecy? 8. How were Daniel and his 
friends rewarded? 9. Whot are some of our modern mys- 
teries? 10. Who can solve them? (golden text.) 


Boston, Mass, 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The Book of Daniel is the oldest work on the philosophy 
of history that has been preserved. Professor Freeman notes 
that the Greek general and historian Polybius, who had fought 
in defense of the Achzan league, and afterwards became the 
friend of Scipio, became a philosophic historian by the very 
necessity of his position. He was brought face to face with 
the two great civilizations of antiquity, and he saw the second 
of the two in its gigantic struggle with the Semitic power of 
Carthage. He was thus obliged to compare, and to reflect, 
and to seek for the meaning of events. 

So Daniel at the court of Nebuchadnezzar, with the memo- 
ries of his own nation fresh in mind, and the spectacle of the 
revived magnificence of Babylon before him, recalling the 
rival empires of the past and suggesting those of the future, 
was led to see the meaning of this great procession of world- 
powers. It was the imperial age of the world’s history. One 
power after another arose to bring. all mankind under the 
rule of a single mastér, and to trample down the national 
boundaries of thé peoples. What gave vitality to the ten- 
dency was the impatience of mere nationalism, the yearning 
for a world-wide order, in which all should be embraced as 
brethren and fellow-citizers. But to realize this ideal in the 
political sphere was to destroy liberty for the individual and 
nationality for the people, and to elevate the despot to a 
height of irresponsibility too great for any brain to sustain 
with sanity. So each empire in turn enlisted against itself 
the mos{ sacred and potent instincts of the race, while the 
need which the empire represented was a vacuum which 
baser and more tyrannical despotisms rushed in to fill. 

Daniel foretells the end of the process in the establishment 
of a rule of God upon the earth. The “stone cut without 
hands” is the symbol of the divine operation; and it is to 
fill the whole earth. The causes which operated to render 
other empires limited in area, in spite of world-embracing 
ambitions, and temporary in spite of their show of solidity, 
would not exist for it. It would not enlist against its exten- 
sion or permanency the rightfal instincts of our nature. It 
would not establish itself by the use of human, despotie 
power. It would be the rule of God himself. 

The Jew misinterpreted the vision because he looked for a 
Jewish empire of the same order as those of Nineveh, Baby- 
lon, and Persia. He overlooked the seer’s emphasis on the 
difference between them and the kingdom of God. He did 
not see that the empire which took up the sword for its ex- 
tension must perish by the same weapon. He thus fell short 
of the conception of the world-wide Church, within which 
every middle wall of separation is taken away, and within 
which God is gathering under one Head all that are in earth 
and all who are in heaven. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Two separate lessons stand out in this narrative of Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s dream and its interpretation by Daniel. God is 





the source of all wisdom, and the kingdom of Christ shall 
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stand secure. Both of these lessons are of practical value to 
all, as lessons of warning and lessons of comfort. 

“All things are naked and opened unto the eyes of him 
with whom we have to do.” Whatever we know about our- 
selves, God knows; and even our forgotten thoughts and 
dreams are fresh in the mind of God, That which is in 
God’s mind, God can disclose to us or to others, And as we 
draw near to God, we can be taught of God to read the minds 
and hearts of those to whom he sends us. Here is a warning 
to those who have anything to conceal from God, or who fear 

._ the consequences of being known as they are. Here is com- 
fort to those who want to be known as they are, and who 
would kuow their fellows in order to be of service to them. 

The kingdom of Christ “shall never be destroyed,” but “it 
shall stand forever.” No matter what powers or forces seem 
to be at work in the world for the overthrow of that king- 
dom, it shall not be moved. There is a warning in this 
thought to those who would be opposers of Christ and his 

. kingdom. There is comfort in this thought to those who are 
Christ’s in loving trustfulness. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Even our dreams may be a means of bringing us near to 
God. And God can speak peace to us when we are troubled 
over half-forgotten dreams. 

All power is from God. And our use of power shows our 
sense of responsibility to God. 

Others are to follow us. If they are better than we are, 
they cannot do our work. If they are not so good, they will 
not do as well as we can. In view of either case, we ought 
to do our best while we have the opportunity. 

There may be temporary decline in the progress of God’s 
observed plans for men; but his best things are in the future, 
sure to come to pass. 

Man can do wonders, by God’s grace; but the best things 
in the universe are not made with human hands. 

It requires wisdom to recognize wisdom, Nebuchadnezzar 
showed his wisdom in giving honor to Daniel for his God- 
given wisdom. When God helps us through another, we do 
well to recognize the agent as well as the Sender. 

Did Nebuchadnezzar ascribe too great. honor to God? If 
not, is every one of our scholars and friends ready to go with 
him to this extent ? 

If we win any favors, or make any progress, through God’s 
grace, we ought not to forget our old companions. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


ee 


AN “AUXILIARY STAFF” OF TEACHERS. 


Whatever the mode of supplying substitute-teachers, 
—whether by an organized “reserve-corps” of adult 
scholars, or by an occasional response from men and 
women not usually in the school,—Sunday-school work- 
ers generally recognize the need of some method of supply. 

Mr. J. R. Dickson, superintendent of the First Presby- 
terian Sunday-school of Ogdensburg, New York, speaks 
of the method employed in his school as “ very simple, 
yet effective.” Hesays: “The Bible-class teachers were 
requested to hand to the superintendent a list of scholars, 
in their classes, who would be willing to act as auxiliary 
teachers, About thirty-six names were handedin. A 
calendar was then prepared, allotting three scholars for 
each Sunday, and not drawing more than one from any 
individual class. The thirty-six names extended over a 
period of three months, This list was then posted up at 
the secretary’s desk, so that all the substitutes could see 
the date they were to teach; and so that the regular 
teachers could consult the list, and, if they expected to 
be away at any certain date, could ask one of the ‘ aux- 
iliary staff’ that had been appointed to teach for that 
Sunday. The assistant superintendent, on the preceding 
Sunday, also notifies the three scholars who are to teach. 
If the services of all are not required, they pass until 
their next turn, three months hence. This plan has 
worked successfully.” 

The calendar is prepared in this form, covering the 
Sundays of each quarter: 





AUXILIARY STAFF. 
Mr. A. Mr. F. 
Miss B. > Jane 5. Miss S. } June 19. 
Miss C, Miss G. 
Miss D. Miss H. 
Miss E. > June 12. Mr, K. > June 26, 
Mr. W. | Miss L. 











THE SCHOLAR’'S WRITTEN PLEDGE OF 
DISCIPLESHIP. 
Every faithful Sunday-school teacher concedes that 
the end of work with his scholars is the fostering of spir- 
itual life. How to bring them face to face with the ques- 





tion of their personal relation to the Saviour; how to 
assist in their right decision; how to develop a vigorous 
life; how to constrain and restrain their pure enthusiasm, 
—are the great cares which the true teacher welcomes. 
Written covenants are among the means often success- 
fully used to assist the scholar’s personal decision for 
Christ. This method may be in the form of a general 
“spiritual census;” such, for instance, as was under- 
taken in the Grant Street Sunday-school of Wilkes- 
Barre, and which the pastor, the Rev. Charles I. Junkin, 
says was so helpful that he “ intends to do something of 
the kind again, soon.” The leaflet distributed in the 
classes by the teachers was as follows : 

The superintendent of the school and the pastor of the church 
desire greatly to know the spiritual condition of every scholar 
in the school, and earnestly ask.each one to give them this 


information by making an X opposite the line below which 
describes their condition. 


1. lam 


a member of this church. 


2, Iam a member of the church named below. 


| 3. I trust Iam a Christian, and hope soon to make a 
public confession of my faith. 


4. I trust | am a Christian, but have not decided to 
join the church, 


5. I desire to become a Christian. 


6. Remarks. (Anything you may desire to say about 
the matter of your own religious state.) 
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A personal appeal in this direction was made in the 
printed letters distributed by Mr. Alfred Tilly, the super- 
intendent, in the Calvary Baptist Sunday-school of 
Brooklyn, New York, referring to the spiritual teachings 
of the current lessons, and giving Scripture passages to 
show that “ among the blessings of the Gospel we find 
pardon of sin, freedom from condemnation, rest of soul, 
joy, peace, communion with God, glory.” Questions 
followed the texts, in this form: 

RETURNED UNTO THE LORD? 
HAVE, | TAKEN HIS YOKE UPON ME? 
BECOME HIS FOLLOWER? 
ACCEPTED JESUS AS MY SAVIOUR? 
Ii | REMEMBER THAT GOD’s EYE 18 
TINUALLY UPON ME? 

With each letter was an “invitation-card,” of which 
the superintendent had this word in the letter: ‘ The 
enclosed card is for you; if you have already received 
Jesus into your heart, please hand it to some friend who 
has not, and invite that friend to Jesus. If you have not 
yet received Jesus, and you earnestly desire to do so, 
please sign the card, and return it to the superintendent.” 


On one side of this red, heart-shaped card is the in- 
vitation ; on the other, the pledge: 


FULLY LOVE AND TRUST GOD? 
DESIRE TO PLEASE HIM? 
CON- 


This invitation is from Jesus, and it is for you. 

“The Spirit and the Bride say, Come. And let him that 
heareth say, Come. And let him that is athirst come. And 
whosoever will, let him take the water of life freely.” “Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid them not.” 





I will seek Jesus with my whole heart, and will sincerely 
offer the prayer of Psalm 139 : 23, 24. 


OOO EEEe CORRE ee ee EEE O ee EEEEEEE OEE HHEEES Bee eeeeee 


Sign your name here. 

. Mr. Tilly says of his experience in using the same 
card twice: ‘ The heart-shaped invitation-card was used 
by us some two years ago, with blessed results. Many 
of them were returned to the superintendent signed, and 
very soon afterward some of these scholars were welcomed 
into the church, thus proving that they were in earnest. 
One card was not returned until more than 4 year after 
it had been given to the scholar, evidently because she 
could not do so until she experienced a desire in her 
heart to seek Jesus.” And the superintendent adds, 
regarding the recent use of this card: “Four of our 
pupils came to me with their cards signed, and I am ex- 
pecting to receive more at different times through the 
year. I have found that many of our young people are 
seeking the Saviour; and this method seems to be the 
means of drawing some out who might hesitate to speak 
of it.” > 

A form used in the Fourth Presbyterian Church and 
Sunday-school, Chicago, is this: 

Ir You CAN SINCERELY S1GN THIS STATEMENT, HAND IT TO 
YOuR FRIEND AND Pastor. 

I acknowledge God’s right to my entire life, and I would own 
myself his child, to love him with all my mind, heart, and 
strength. 

But I know that, both for my past self-wiil and siaful acts, I 





am unable to stand before him upon my merit, and that he 
ouly accept me by forgiving me. 
I believe that he forgives, for the sake of Jesus Christ, in 
whose life and death he has revealed redemption. Now, by 
that mercy in. his Son, I give to God my soul and body, to be 
cleansed from all sin and preserved unto his eternal kingdom, 
I thank God that, in his Holy Spirit and by the word of 
truth, he has taught me my duty, and has changed my mind to 
do his will, and I trust myself, in prayer and the study of his 
word, to his promised direction, control, and help. 
I would therefore tell what he has done for my soul, confess- 
ing Christ my Saviour before men, to bear his name, to witness 
with his church, and to partake its sacrameuts and service. 
(Signed) 
MGA cit esives sn ss rsigests so00ege0d sobnedans confieecesennn’ 
There ie also a leaflet addressed “to any member, old 
or young, of the congregation of the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church,” for general distribution, which aims to show 
“how simple a thing it is, having given Christ your 
heart and life, to confess that you are on his side, and to 
receive his appointed sacraments. “Two plain things” ’ 
would be asked: “ First, ‘Do you purpose henceforth to” 
serve your God, and to turn from all that he forbids?’ 
and second, ‘Do you, owning that you are a sinner, 
believe and accept Jesus Christ as your divine Saviour, 
asking forgiveness by him, and taking him your Lord 
and Master?’ These are the unchangeable and only 
conditions of salvation and of fellowship in his church, 
—‘repentance toward God, and faith toward our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’ ” 
And yet, as the pastor, the Rev. Dr. M. Woolsey 
Stryker, says, although he uses “the leaflet testimony 
quietly, and distributes from time to time, nothing sup- 
plants personal words.” 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


[In view of the fact that the reception ot a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages, From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan-’ 
nels. Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





DEVOTIONAL BOOKS.* 


Those in search of spiritually helpful books for their 
own reading, or for putting into the hands of friends 
needing aid in the Christian life, can find, among recent 
issues, a larger number than usual of works likely to 
prove beneficial. Lucy Larcom, who last season pub- 
lished a little collection of devout and stimulating reflec- 
tions on the doing of the Father’s will on earth as it is 
done in heaven, this year presents a similar volume en- 
titled The Unseen Friend,—that is to say, the ever-present 
and ever-loving God to whom we can turn with all the 
ready outspringing affection that is the due of the noblest 
friend; and from whom, every instant of a faithful and 
prayerful life, we may derive the strength needed for 
daily toils and troubles and joys. God in Christ, and 
Christ in us, alone can stimulate and ultimately satisfy 
the aspirations of earthly existence, and make beautiful 
the “now and here ” by turning present doings toward the 
eternal development of the soul. Lucy Larcom has, in 
a rare degree, the comprehension of friendship in its 
grandest possibilities; and therefore she is able to pre- 
sent the ideal of the divine friendship as a living reality. 

Though lacking in the literary grace that marks Miss 
Larcom’s pages, and even falling at times into errors of 
grammar or rhetoric, there is a straightforwardness and 
earnestness in Mrs. E. G. White’s concise chapters on 
Steps to Christ that give the volume a practical value. 
The discussions of repentance, confession, and faith, 
stating the truth as it is found in the Bible and in Chris- 
tian experience, are less original in thought and word 
than the chapters entitled “ The Test of Discipleship” 
and “‘ Growing Up into Christ,” the latter of which will 
prove specially helpful. Mrs. White has some excellent 





*The Unseen Friend. By Lucy Larcom. 644% inches, cloth, 
pp. x, 217. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.00. 

Steps to Christ. By Mrs. E. G. White. 74% x5 inches, cloth, pp. 
153. New York: Flemming H. Revell Company. Price, 75 cents, 

The Christian Life: A Popular Treatise on Christian Ethics. By 
C. F. Paulus, D.D. Transiated by F. W. Schneider, A.M. x6 
inches, cloth, pp.415. Cincinnati: Cranston and Stowe. Price, $i.50. 

The New Life: Words of God for Young Disciples of Christ. Byy 
the Rev. Andrew Murray. 7X5 inches, cloth, pp. 240. New York: 
Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Price, $1.00. 


The Bible Story of Mary, the Mother of Jerus. By Elizabeth C, 





Vincent. 74%x5% inches, 


S cents. 


paper, pp. 29. New York; Thomas Whit- 
er. . Price, 25 = 
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words on the danger of self-consciousness,—even of re- 
flection upon sin,—when it draws us away from Christ 
as the source of strength and life. Another serviceable 
amplification is of the idea expressed in the sentence: 
“ When Christ took human nature upon him, he bound 
humanity to himself by a tie of love that can never be 
broken by any power save the choice of man himself.” 

Dr. C. F. Paulus, the author of The Christian Life: 
A Popular Treatise on Christian Ethics, is professor of 
systematic theology in the German Wallace College, 
Berea, Ohio; his compactly written volume of more than 
four hundred duodecimo pages is translated from its 
original German by Professor F. W. Schneider, who 
holds the chair of mathematics in the same institution. 
The work is more methodical and didactic, and corres- 
pondingly less suited for general reading, than the recent 
beoks on ethics by J. H. Seelye, J. W. Kramer, C. C. 
Everett, and N. P. Gilman; indeed, though the author | 
calls it a “ popular treatise,” it is really best suited for 
use by ministers or other public teachers, Its range is 
comprehensive, extending from the origin of evil to the 
family, society, the state, and institutional Christianity. 
It is free from the mysticism which sometimes appears 
in German treatises of the sort; but the translator has 
not always been successful in eliminating idioms belong- 
ing to the tongue in which it was originally written. As 
was to be expected in so broad a discussion, Dr, Paulus’s 
exegetics and moral philosophy, while always courteously 
stated, do not invariably agree with the views of other 
students and casuists. In particular, his treatment of 
“the necessary lie” is not that familiar to readers of The 
Sunday School Times. 

While the book just mentioned, with its serious dis- 
cussions of ethical truth, is best suited for mature users, 
it never loses sight of applied righteousness and practical 
godliness, Young readers, or those newly entering upon 
the Christian’s upward career, are those addressed in the 
Rev. Andrew Murray’s The New Life, which bears the 
sub-title “ Words of God for Young Disciples of Christ.” 
Notwithstanding the name of the author, he writes in a 
foreign language, the Dutch, his home being in Welling- 
ton, New Zealand. The chapters of the volume grew 
’ out of Mr, Murray’s direct practical words of counsel 
orally given to young learners in the religious life. The 
Bible, the commands of God, the life and work of Christ, 
and the influences of the Spirit, are chiefly expounded 
as the on'y vital means of quickening the soul toward 
the aspirations and achievements of the holy life. The 
author often addressed those who, in a scattered and 
thin population, could afterward seldom avail themselves 
of preaching and church ordinances; hence an added 
earnestness and directness were given to his spoken 
words, here printed for the benefit of others. Mr. Mur- 
ray urges that his chapters be read three times: the first 
for meaning, the second for Bible confirmation of what- 
ever truth they may contain, and:the third for examina- 
tion of their bearing upon the personal life, past and 
future, of the particular reader. The scriptural refer- 
ences are constant; the treatment of the sub-divisions 
is well planned, though the order of topics is not clearly 
progressive; each chapter closes with a prayer; and 
there are fifty-two in all, for the Sundays or weeks of 
the year. Altogether, the book, though rather dry in 
mere externals of style, is so devout in spirit and so 
biblical in citation, that it forms a good companion for 
those seeking to grow better with the passing years. 

A simple retelling of The Bible Story of Mary, the 
Mother of Jesus, by Elizabeth C. Vincent, may here be 
mentioned because of its freedom from exaggerated praise 
on the one hand, and from unwarranted search for “inner 
meanings” on the other, The study of the life of the 
subject is pursued for the sake of its influence upon the 
lives of those who would imitate Mary’s trustfulness, 
devotion to duty, and spirit of obedience to the Divine 
command. It may be doubted, however, whether most 
readers wil] not find their meditations on the Bible story 
quite as valuable without the help of this pamphlet as 
with it. 





It is seldom that a volume furnishes the reader with 
such an abundance of new data, accompanied by so care- 
fully matured a judgment as to their bearings and 


teachings, as is found in the latest publication of Pastor 
Hermann Dalton, entitled Die russiche Kirche: Eine 
The author 
has had access to sources denied to others. For more 
than a generation he has been the leading Reformed 
pastor in St. Petersburg; he has moved in the higher 
circles of society in the Russian capital; he has traveled 
extensively, especially in Russia, for the purpose of 


Studie (A Study on the Russian Church). 


his other writings, a keen observer and a cautious critic. 
The present volume first gives an outline sketch of the 
history of the Russian Church, with special reference to 
the causes and developments that have produced a pet- 
rified formalism. Many of the data and views here 
given will be a revelation to the outsider. Dalton, at 
times, is willing to excuse in cases where others con- 
demn, at the same time finding many noble qualities 
in the Russian peasantry. His condemnation of the per- 
secution of dissenters is very pronounced. The account 
of the present status of the church, church government, 
the priesthood and its education, and the dissenting sects, 
is a storehouse of new information. On not a few points 
he corrects current errors as to the Church of Russia. 
Possibly his statistics are not, in all cases, accurate. His 
claim that Dissent constitutes some fourteen or fifteen 
millions, or more than one-third of all the Russians, 
and that the ‘‘Stundists” alone number two millions, 
seems to be a remarkable statement; at any rate, other 
authorities do not agree with him. Zéckler, in his 
Handbuch, credits the “ Rascol” (dissenters) with eleven 
millions; and the highest number credited to the “Stund- 
ists,” by others, is one million. (96 inches, paper, 
pp. 84. Leipzig: Dunker & Humblot, Price, 2 marks.) 


Columbus literature multiplies apace; and among new 
works naturally appearing in this anniversary year, two 
at least are worthy of serious attention by readers who 
wish the guidance of true historical scholars. John 
Fiske’s volumes on 7’he Discovery of America are not 
essentially unlike his previous well-known books on 
American history, which have so pleasantly combined 
trustworthiness and readability. These new pages are 
fresh, comprehensive, and admirably clear,—no one is 
ever in doubt as to Fiske’s meaning, or the reasons for 
his opinions. Columbus is, of course, the greatest figure 
of the’story, though not the only great one; concerning 
his character, the author takes a position between the 
adulation of Irving’s life and the cold semi-aversion 
shown in Justin Winsor’s new volume. President 
Charles K. Adams of Cornell, however, in his briefer 
study of Christopher Columbus : His Life and His Work 
(just added to the Makers of America series), while 
crediting Columbus with great skill, foresight, and per- 
sistence as an explorer,- regards him as actuated by 
national and personal selfishness, ungrateful and cruel 
in his treatment of the natives, and so avaricious as to 
countenance the worst forms of spoliation and slavery, 
by which he left America a hideous legacy, eagerly ac- 
cepted by a Cortez and a Pizzaro. (The Discovery of 
America. 2 vols., 854 inches, cloth, pp. xxxv, 516; 
xxiv, 631. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Price, 
$4.00.—Christopher Columbus. 7} 65 inches, cloth, pp. 
xv, 261. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. Price, $1.00.) 


The appointment of Mr. Froude to the Oxford histori- 
cal professorship formerly held by the late Edward A. 
Freeman is natural, in one way, and unexpected in 
another. Mr. Froude is doubtless the most widely 
known among living English historians, and is perhaps 
no more a doctrinaire than was his predecessor; yet his 
election seems to reward historical partisanship and 
propagandism rather than that impartial spirit of dispas- 
sionate search for absolute truth which should mark the 
trustworthy investigator. Mr. Froude’s latest book, The 
Divorce of Catherine of Aragon, is an ingenious, indus- 
trious, and readable enlargement of the best known part 
of his History of England; yet it is difficult to see how 
most students of English history will now, more than 
hitherto, reverse their present judgment that Henry VIII. 
was strong, selfish, and an unconscious influence for 
ultimate good, rather than a far-seeing and self-sacri- 
ficiung statesman, willing to tear his heart to benefit his 
people.——Just at the time of Dr. Freeman’s death ap- 
peared the fourth series of his Historical Essays,—papers 
that cannot be called “ fugitive,” but, like his essays on 
the Methods of Historical Study, and The Chief Periods 
of European History, are concise studies of single char- 
acters, episodes, or influences. (The Divorce of Cather- 
ine of Aragon. 8X6 inches, cloth, pp. viii, 476. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50.——His- 
torical Essay. 96} inches, cloth, pp. 512. New York: 
Macmillan and Company. Price, $3.50.) 


There is no point in church administration more open 
to question than the methods by which their treasuries 
are supplied from the substance of their membership. 
Perhaps one of the best methods that is largely employed 
is that of the Society of Friends, which first estimates 
the expenses of the year, and then assesses the member- 





studying modern church life; and is,.as is known from 


nary method, by which the church-member pays for 
the occupancy of a pew, has little else than long-estab- 
lished and widely diffused usage in its favor, and there 
is evidence that the popular conscience is becoming rest- 
less under it. A recent address by Mr. Robert C. Ogden, 
before the Presbyterian Union of Philadelphia, Pew-rents 
and the. New Testament ; Can they be Reconciled ? contains 
a searching criticism of the method from the point of 
view of a practical business man. Mr. Ogden finds in 
this custom a practical denial of the human brother- © 
hood, on which the church is based, and of the obli- 
gation to preach the gospel freely, for which the church 
exists. He values, and would preserve, the family asso- 
ciation in the place of worship, but thinks we must not 
sacrifice greater things to it. (745 inches, pp. 40. 
New York and Chicago: Fleming H. Revell Co, 
Price, 35 cents.) 


That well-known work, the co-operative Memorial 
History of Boston, in four large and copiously illustrated 
volumes, showed the advantage of the association of a 
number of specialists in the preparation of a collection 
of historical monographs grouped around a central theme. 
History, as a division of real literature, cannot so be 
written, for lack of the co-ordinating power of one philo- 
sophic mind, holding the particular to be subordinate to 
the general; but historical contributions may thus be 
wisely gathered. Of the later works constructed on the 
plan of the Boston library just named, the most conspicu- 
ous at present is the Memorial History of the City of New 
York, to be edited by James Grant Wilson, the biographer 
of Halleck. The papers in the first volume, while hardly 
equal to those in the initial issue of the Boston work, 
indicate that the completed library will have value as 
regards its preservation and arrangement of materials. 
(1038 inches, cloth, pp. xxiv, 605. New York: The 
New York History Company. Price, $7.50.) 


There seems to be a ceaseless fascination, for not a few 
English readers, in accounts of the Oxford days of New- 
man, Keble, Pusey, and their Tractarian companions. 
Two new books on this perennial theme indicate that 
the Anglican interest in the subject is not exhausted, 
though the Oxford of to-day is quite as rationalistic as 
it is ritualistic, and the “ Higher Criticism” ensconces 
itself even in Keble College. The Autobiography of 
Isaac Williams (New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 
$1.50), author of several of the Tracts for the Times, 
though written in 1851, is now first published ; it is per- 
sonal inits reminiscences. The late Dean R. W.Church’s 
The Oxford Movement, however, aims to be philosophical 
in its view ; its standpoint is that of a modified sacra- 
mentarianism unwilling to follow Newman to Rome or 
to justify all of Pusey’s positions on the hither side, yet 
largely sympathetic with the Tractarianism of 1840. 
(74<5} inches, cloth, pp. xiii, 358. New York: Mac- 
millan and Company. Price, $1.50.) 


Professor John Earle’s well-known book, suggestive 
and stimulating, on The Philology of the English Tongue, 
appears in a newly revised edition (New York: Mac- 
millan and Company. $2.00). Its chapers are profitable, 
but cannot be swallowed whole. Similar, but less volu- 
minous and ambitious, and more reliant upon the safer 
authorify of Skeat, is English Words: An Elementary 
Study of Derivations, by Professor Charles FE. Johnson 
of Trinity College. One would say that it could hardly 
be used with profit as a text-book,—though Trench’s 
famous and similar treatise has shown that philological 
interestingness is available for class-room use; and cer- 
tainly Professor Johnson’s pages are interesting. Not 
all school libraries own Skeat’s works, or the New Eng- 
lish Dictionary; or the 1890 Webster; and to meager 
book-shelves this work will be very welcome, while 
richer ones may profit by its convenient plan. (75 
inches, cloth, pp. vi, 255. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, 84 cents.) 


Mr. Laurence Hutton, the maker of pleasant books 
and periodical-articles for the Harper publishing house, 
gethers from Harper’s Magazine some illustrated papers 
on the Literary Landmarks of Edinburgh, which are issued 
in a book uniform with his similar personal and topo- 
graphical gossip concerning London authors and their 
haunts. The readable chapters are based on intelligent 
observation; the accompanying pictures are portraits, or 
sketches by the etcher and traveler Joseph Pennell. 
(8X6 inches, cloth, pp. 136. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Price, $1.00.) 


The German novelist ‘“ Ernst Eckstein” has won con- 





ship in proportion to their supposed ability. The ordi- 





siderable esteem, iu the minds of some careful American 
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readers, as a reputable and somewhat 
able historical romancer. His latest book, 
Hertha, is therefore here mentioned in 
order to*warn readers who do not wish to 
waste time or befog conscience that the 
story is neither wholesome nor artistic. 
(6}X5} inches, cloth, pp. ii, 860, New 
York: George Gottsberger Peck. Price, 
75 cents.) 








BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ia 
152,500 copies, Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at anytime. The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, 10 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, or a uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such @ position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far ag it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
theadvertising pages, All advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advunce of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





False economy is practiced by many 
people, who buy + pe ——- of food use 
cheaper than standa oods, Surely infants are 
entitled to the best food, obtainable. It is a fact 
that the Gail Borden “ Eagle ’’ Brand Con- 
deused Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer 
and druggist keep it. 











EDUCATIONAL. 


School of Expression. Vgce! “5 literary train: 
8. 8, CURRY, - D., 155% Beanta Dg omg Mass. 


Summer courses, voice and 
Harvard University. ‘5 tee 5 weeks July 15. 
Address 8. S. CURRY, 1544 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Province of Expression, 2rosdest survey of the 
School of Expression, 15% Beacon St., ton, ines. 


HO STUDY. i theeg o and complete 

Business dor Course given by 
MAIL at HOME, Low rates ee and perfect satisfac- 
tion. Send éc, for trial lesson and catalogue. BRY- 
ANT & STRATTON, 76 Lafayette 8St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WALNUT LANE SCHOOL. 


Boarding, day and college preparatory for girls. 
36th year open : September 2 For cireular, address 
Mrs. THRropoRA Lb. RICHARDS, Principal, 

Miss Saka Lovis« ‘Tracy, A.M., Associate Principal, 
Ge rmantown, Philade! phia. 


Mt. Holyoke Seminary and Collége. 


ag Bs and college courses with diplomas and 
degrees anoratories, Cabinets, Iibrary 14,000 vols, 
fine art gallery. Board and tuition, $200.00 a year. 
Opens Rontemust 15, 1892. 

Mrs, E. 8. MEAD, President, South Hadley, Mass. 


LAKE FOREST UNIVERSITY, 


A 
Under, ge otsied near an ee ee 
ke t 
: Ferry Hall Sem oy ter wo 


chigieesions) bepacsments visa ate rae 
Goliece of Dental 8 strong. 


» Allse 4. ~3; 
‘or + 4 anes ‘and Telotmmation aa eddress 


WM. C. ROBERTS, Lake Forest, IIL 


CHAUTAUQUA FOR 1892. 


Schools of Sacred Literature, 8, 8. Teachers’ 
Normal Training Classes, Models of Palestine 
and Jerusalem, Oriental Curios. The best op- 
portunities for intelligent Bible study. The 
usual schedule of lectures, educational classes, 
ete. A delightful summer home. Write for 
details to W. A. Dene Sec., master N. ¥. 
































“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


John Wanamaker, Postmaster-General, writes: ‘' I 
never saw worse stammerers than some of those you 
brought to me ann the cure wrought was rapid and 
truly wonde " Refer also to t dD. 
publisher of The Sante School T 

Send for st-pase age pam Ihletto E. $.4 JOHNSTON'S 
Institute, pring Garden Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


OSTON CT AnREne INSTITUTE 
TRAINING-SCHOOL, Alwaysopen. Rich 


and poor oe 41 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass, 


attles, 











The Thomas Foreign Tours. 
Choice of seven European tours, also four-in-hand 
coaching tri en h en eane Sen: four cents pos- 

— to 202 treet, Philadelphia. 











anywhere at any 
LL & CO., No. 10 


a wish to advertise an we 
"rE “rite to GEO. P. 
Spruce St., New York. 


vax one in need of information on the subject 
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ye shall be able. 
of the wicked’ 












“Above all.taking the shield 
quench all 
Eph.6°16. 









off faith.wherewith 
the fiery darts 





Words by Rev: Charles \.Junkin: 
Prupic by W-W. Gilchrist. 
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This beautiful Floral Service was prepared for Children’s Day, but it is 
just as appropriate for anniversaries or other suitable occasions. 


The general plan ef the service, and the wor ds of the hymns, are by the 
Rev. Charles I. Junkin; while the music was written by Professor W. W. Gil- 
christ, so well known in musical] circles as conductor and composer. 


Any number of copies of the service will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt 


of price. 


$3.00 per hundréd copies; sample copies, 5 cents each. Address, 
Joun D. Warrzes, Publisher, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











For Scholars. 


The Scholar’s Magazine. 


A 32 page monthly publication, containing wholesome home read 
ing for the scholars; also the International Sunday-school lessons. 
school literature, and is meeting with a hearty welcome. 


It embodies a new idea in Sunday- 
Subscription price : Twenty-five cents a year ; 


for five or more copies, in a paekage to one address, one cent each per month, or twelve cents per year. 


Specimen copies free. 
The Scholar’s Lesson Guide. 


Issued quarterly. 16 pages. A brief help to the study of the 


International Sunday-school lessons. In the preparation of this quarterly, the aim has been to present 
a brief and simple plan of lesson study which the scholar would undertake, rather than a complicated 
one which he would let alone. It is prepared by a skilled worker at lesson-helps. It is cheaper, even, 
than Lesson Leaves, Five or more copies, in a package to one address, one cent each per quarter ; four 


cents each per year. Specimen copies free. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.isuer, 


1031 Walnut Street, RFP Pa. 








USE BUSHNELL’S 
Perfect Letter Copying Books. 
No Press Required. 

See advertisement, page 272 » April : 23. 


LESSON HELPS FOR MAY 22. - 


The National Temperance Society publishes over 
two thousand different publications upon every phase 
of the temperance question, many of which are valu- 
able helps for Sunday-schoo } teachers. Catalogue free. 

Address, J. N. Stearns, Pub. Agent, 58 Reade St., N. Y. 


GENUINE “ OXFORD” 
5 La el BIBLES. 


B@ Send for cata 
THOS. NELSON abONe s 33 E E. 17th Street, New York. 


BOO KS Catlog LATEST approved 


Sootet ween books NOW 
D. BR. NIVER FP 











READY. Sent free. Address 
RB. co... Albany, N.Y. 


Ny, BOOKS fors 
~ Wilkins’ Pot of Gold, Margaret Sidney's 
Five Little Peppers Geoen p. $1.50 ; Panay’ 8 Exact 
Truth ; Grace vingstes’ 8 Parkertown Delegate. etc. 
Send for catalogue. Lorunopr Co., Pubs., Boston. 


Mrs, Crafs's Primary Teacher's 5 Quarterly 


enr; 10 cents a 
WARDS! DRU MOND, NEW ¥ ie « rrY. 


The monthly, de- 
Sabbath Outlook ; * 9 vo ed totabsbath Reforin. 
Price, fifty centsa year. Send for specimen copy, and 
examine valuable istofpremiums. Free to all‘read- 
ing-rooms. Boom } 100, Bible House, New York City. 





mE Toodine. Mary E 
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E. & S. TEACHERS’ BIBLE, , Mo. 2060. 


Buby t i bi 
calf if 4 © rrigeable (pocket ‘edicon edition. $4. 80. 
E.@ J.B. ouNG & 0O., Union, New York. 























SUT ar ee. SS 


CHILDREN OF THE GOSPEL. 
FAR AS A LILY. 
HAPPY CHILDREN'S DAY. 
THE CHILDREN’S JUBILEE. 
AY FEAST OF FLOWERS. 
THE CHILD COUNSELOR. 
FLORAL SERMONS. 
THE CHILDREN OF ZION. 


Eight Children’s Day Services, each 
one a Gem. Masic, Recitations, etc. 
Price, & cts each, 50 cts per doz., matled, 
SAMPLES OF ANY THREE — FOR 106, 


John J. Hood, Aero," 


Stave states stata! statat state! ata iz oo ates tata 


20 PAGES FOR 5 CENTS. 
The largest and best 
CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE 


on the market for the money. 


A BEAUTIFUL TITLE PAGE. 


Carols, recitations, and responsive readings. 5 cents 
each ; 60 cents per dozen ; $4.00 per 100. Send stamps 
for specimen copy. 

G. TABOR THOMPSON, 
sis Wesas 44th St., New York City, N.Y. 


SNEED SS 


ca Ava 









SvavaTAN AvANAN ANATAT atatal avaNaN stave’ atatat: stata’ crorry 


SaPAPaY AMEE AVEVAT 









..cHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents for a sample copy of the Musica. 








VisrTor. containing anthems. 
THE JOHN UBCH Co., Cincinnati, 0, 











WHY NOT get a new 
Sunday-school music 
book THIS SPRING? 

WHY NOT get the 
best, especially when it 
costs no more than 
others and is half as 


large again ? 
The book is ‘‘ Laudes Domini for the Sun- 


day School,”’—‘‘ elevating without being heavy 

or dull; bright and = ul, full of true pose? 

and music that children love to sing. 

leading Sunday-school workers : Sinaia it. 

rioth thousand ready. Send 35.,cents for a 

on copy (stamps taken) to Century 
Cor 33 By hg St., New York, Money 

is not wanted. 
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SEEING AS BEL BELIEVING. 


The Best Advertisement rtisement of ( Our | 
New Sunday-School Song-Book 


Is a copy of the same in the hands of the musical 
authori am | of the most Figfe sample co vee Saaran 
al Offer: A single sam of of our new 
book, “* nie AND TRUE,” will id to 
any superintendent who sends us 15 conte in coin. 


Tried and True 


Is edited by the Rev. E.8. Lorenz. Has 192 pages, 266 
songs, hymns with their tunes, anthems, and mis- 
sionary and opening and closing exercises, The com- 
pi letest book ever issued. It has the best music and; 

e largest variety of themes. Well printed, strongly 
bound, elegant ! thograph covers, Prices: 35 so 


ae tpaid ; $4.60 per dozen ; $30.00 per 100, by 
express. 
Address, Leorens & Co., Dayton, 0., or Ward & 


York City. 


————— 


Drummond, 711 ushanriciasha New 


Children’ sDay Services. 
“THE FIRM FOUNDATION.” 


A NEW AND ORIGINAL SERVICE FOR 
CHILDREN’S DA 

Arranged by W. L. aaa, 

5c. each, postpaid. $4.00 a 100, not prepaid. 


“Character Building,” 


A ever SCRIPTURE RECITATION, SONG, 
ND SYMBOLICAL EXERCISES, 
Arranged by W. L. Mason, 


Price same as Firm Foundation. 


THE GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 


~~ 





What About Children’s Day? 
“FESTAL DAYS" ISSUES. 

Over Life's Sea, by Miss Owens and the Rey. 

pt. 8. Lorenz, is a very fresh and delightful nautical 

ootting <> Christian life, full of striking exercises, 

varied and easy music, and offering fine decorative 


te) 

Pitas Piterims’ Pr 
Gates of Childhood. 
Each of the above, 5 cents; 50 cents per dozen ; 

50 copies, $3.50 per hundred, postpaid. 
Children’s Day asury, No. 1.) Collections 
Children’s Day Treasury , No. 2./ of recita- 

tions, dialogues, exercises, little songs, quartets, and 

anthems. nfant class well provided for. Aplendid 

supplements to other programs, Prices: 10 cents per 

copy ; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid, One of each, 15 cents, 

SPECIAL OFFERS: 
Any two Services and elther Treasury, 15 


reas. For little folks, 
Brilliant service. 
over 


Raw B 1. 
cen 
Ne. 2. 
35 cents. 
No.3. Three Children’s Day Anthems, 15 cts. 
Address, Lorenz & Co., Dayton, 0., or Ward & 
Drammond, 711 Broadway, New York City. 


Any three Services and both Treasurys, 





(Floral Praise, No. 10.) 


A Jubilee with Flowers. 


By HUBERT P. MAIN. 


A service of Scripture and Song. 16 pages. 
.00 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
Previous issues at same price. 
THE BICLOW & MAIN co., 
81 Randolph St. St. » Chicago. 76 E. Sth St., New York. 


: 


Price, 


FOR CH ILDREN’S DAY. 


In Blossom tg a with music, “o-3 
Children in the Temple for 
Children; The Saviour re Call, —all uy, Marion 
West, with music and recitations. Temple Mo- 
sannas; music ox Professor Sherwin. The Child 
Garden, Wheelock: Children and 
Flowers: ildren’s Jubitee,—three for the 


Con. 
~50e, Rectin tations for Children’s ba. ; 
Ise. HENRY D. NOYES & CO 4 


ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. {ew 


‘or Sun- 
day-schools. 192 pages. Sample , % cents; 

boards. Gives riect satis Tue 
W. W. Wurtwery Co,, Publishers, Toledo, Ohio. 


be a, . 








SERVICES. Three sample copies free 
to ay yi also s men 
“The Ne w Song,” the latest singing 
book for the Sunday-school, etc. Geo. 
Rosche & Co., 178 State St. oe ml. 





In ordering goods, or in mabing inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well as the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver- 





tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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_ PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, Thes® rates include postage: 

ONE COPY, O16 YEA, 0.......c0..ceccceseessesssersenensene nes $1.50 
Onecopy, five years, full payment in advance,.. 5.00 

TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theologica! Stu- 

gene. $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


SCHOOL CLUBS. 
Any chest or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will sappiied with as many copies as may be de 
at the followin 





yearly club rates: 





number of copies (more than one) mailed 
nal addresses, $1.00 each, 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
SOcentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
1 only, and no Dames can be written or 

i. on the separate 


papers. 
e for a club her be ordered sent tly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 
oseee to one address, at 50 cents each, when so de- 


r 
‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
achoo! get their mall matter from one ce, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
tie vapers will be sent accordingly. ‘l'his applies to 
‘Kage clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
forge nbs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, if desired. 
FREE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub ofeither 


r. The free copies for ne e clubs cannot 
pote Ad sent separately, but will be 


oa 
oT 


neluded in the 


PK ddltions may be inade at any time to a club—such 

additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 

be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a« portion of the 
ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
me as the papers may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADORESS. Subscribers to whom the 

per is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 

ve this privilege, but any such may have his paper 
changed from the package to an individual address, 
by paying My | cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by someother = 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such n will oblige the — by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the oue 
formed last year by 
@ paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. ‘The 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to an 
countries embraced in the Universal Posta 
the followiug rates, wliich include tage: 

copy, one year, shillings. 
‘Two or more Ls pe one year, é6shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 
fo secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent elther singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pectase to one address, whichever may bé preferred 
y ame subscribe 


Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
r to be malied direct from Philadelphia to the 
‘ribers. 

JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 

1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 

P, O. Box 1550. 
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Is as good as the 
first. No dregs. 
| \ All pure and whole- 
2s some. The most 
popular drink of the day. 


Hi: 9Root 
Hires’ eer. 
A perfect thirst quencher. 


Don’t be deceived if a dealer, for the sake 
of larger profit, tells you some other kind 
is “‘ just as good ”—'tis No 

is as good as the genuine Hirgs’. 














and Paints which stain 
re the iron, and burn off. 
un Stove Polish ts 


what, 
sitet 


Durable, and the consumer pays for no tin 
, aM 
craw packaae with purchase. 


every 








> | Brown's ) ° your 


ADIES 





(Vol. XXXT , ; IV, No: 20. 























comfort, certainly. 


Beware 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back 





SK = a 
A\ It's house-cleaning time. 
Every one tired and cross ; every 
thing out of place and wrong end foremost. 
away in cooking; no fire, probably ; no appetite, perhaps ; no 


No Pearline — that’s the cause of it. 
when you're cleaning house, makes the whole thing smooth 
and easy. With anything about the house that isn’t hurt by 
water, you can save time and hard work by using Pearline. 
You won’t have to use that rub, rub, rub, in getting the dirt 
off; that saves other things—your paint, for instance. 






No time to fool 


A little Pearline, 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 
‘this is as good as” or *‘ the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled ; if you 


sends 


r r 
JAMES PYLE. New York. 














You would not suspect it 
from the taste; there 1s cod- 
liver oil in Scott’s Emulsion. 

It looks like cream; it is 
like cream. Cream is bits of 
butter covered with some- 
thing else—you do not taste 
the butter. Scott’s Emulsion 
is drops of cod-liver oil cov- 
ered with glycerine. 

Cream isan easier food 
than butter, because it is in 
bits. Scott’s Emulsion is cod- 
liver oil: made easy; the 
drops are invisibly fine ; they 
do not resist digestion. 

Will you read a book on 

‘it? Free - 
Scorr & Bownsz, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
got Emulsion of cod-liver 


Your druggist keeps Scott's 
otl—all druggists everywhere do, $1. rs 


CONSUMPTION 


and all lung diseases in the early stages, pre- 
vented by the use of Winchester's 
HYPOPHOSPHITE oF LIME Ano SODA 
Itiea Pure Solution and will not dis- 
arrange the most delicate st h 


Send for Circular. Price $1.00 bottle. 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
WINCHESTER & CO, Chemists 
162 William &t., N. ¥, 








OUR VALUABLE 
—TREATISE — 


How To HAVE 
Goop TEETH. 


} MAILED FREE 
ADDRESS 

WE.WHovT&Co. LOWELLMASS. 

My lady is the fairest, the daintiest, the rarest, 

Her smile is like the sunshine, and bids the world 
rejoice, 

Her breath perfumes the flowers, and the wild- 
birds in their bowers, 

Entranced, in silencelisten tothe music of hervoice. 

The reason she has told me, and | have no cause 
to doubt it, 

She always uses Rubifoam, and wouldn't be with- 
out it. 














J. W. BROWN & CO. 
103 Arch St. Philada. Pa. 
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offer. Now's your time 
to get orders for our celebrated 
Coffees and Bakin 
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wopaerr pate dte ask fe a 

ary. or iculars 
Fi EGREAT AMEHICAN TEA ©O., 
P. ‘289. 31 33 Vesey St., New York. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


No trouble, no boilinz, always read 
tin cans at 7ic. STE 
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inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hints on Ch 


ild-Training.’ '-: 








This work is the ripest resu 
perience of a Christian educator, 
ing of children, as distinct from 
school or the Sunday-school. 


a theorist. 


not to crush the child's will, but to tra’ 


important as more positive means. 
beautiful and helpful. 
teachers. Those who have not had 


A book of over 300 pages, 
| bound in cloth and gold. Price, 
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| 
| By the Rev. H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 
| 


Every precept in its pages has been 
tested by the principles of Christian philosophy and by actual 
experiment in more than one generation of little ones. 

The Christian Register, of Boston, says: “ This book is not the work ot 
The author explains that these hints had been arrived at by 
induction and practical experience. They are marked throughout by wisdom 
and kindliness, and a sympathy and interest in child-life. 
difference between the method of child-training presented in this book and 


that of the old régime as between the old and brutal methods of horse- 
breaking and those of Baucherard Bartholomew. Dr. Trumbull’s object is, 


the child, and finds that letting alone as a means of child-training is as 
The spirit of the book throughout is 
It is really a volame for the training of parents and 


many who have, will find its pages full of interest and suggestion.” 


_ ort mailed, postpaid, by the publisher. 


| JOHN D. WATTLES, Pus.uisHer, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


It .of the lifetime study and ex- 
in the sphere of the home train- 
their teachings in the week-day 


There is as much 





in it. He respects the individuality ot 


experience with children, as well as 
size 74% X5% inches, beautifully | 
$1.00. For sale by booksellers, 
Canvassers wanted. 
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WORTH REPEATING 


THE INALIENABLE BOND. 
[By Lucy Larcom.] 


What is the best a friend can be 

To any soul, to.you or me? 

Not only shelter, comfort, rest— 

Inmost refreshment unexpressed ; 

Not only a beloved guide 

To tread life’s labyrinth at our side, 

Or with love’s torch lead on before : 
Though these be much, there yet is more. 





The best friend is an atmosphere 

Warm with all inspirations dear, 
Wherein we breathe the large, free breath 
Of life that hath no taint of death. 

Our friend:is an unconscious part 

Of every true beat of our heart ; 

A strength, a growth, whence we derive 
God’s health, that keeps the world alive. 


The best friend is horizon, too, 

Lifting unseen things into view, 

And widening every petty claim 

Till lost in séme sublimer aim ; 

Blending all barriers in the great 
Infinities that round us wait. 

Friendship is an eternity 

Where soul with soul walks, heavenly free, 


Can friend lose friend? Believe it not! 
The tissue whereof life is wrought, 
Weaving the separate into one, 

Nor end hath, nor beginning; spun 
From subtle threads of destiny, 

Finer than thought of man can see. 

God takes not back his gifts divine ; 
While thy soul lives, thy friend is thine, 


If but one friend hath crossed thy way, 
Once only in thy mortal day ; 

If only once life’s best surprise 

Hath opened on thy human eyes, 
Ingrate thou wert, indeed, if thou 
Didst not in that rare presence bow, 
And on earth’s holy ground, unshod, 
Speak softlier the dear name of God, 





THE REAL MRS. BROWNING. 


[Annie Thackeray Ritchie, in Harper’s Magazine. ] 


I don’t think any girl who had once ex- 
perienced it could fail to respond to Mrs. 
Browning’s motherly advance. There was 
something more than kindness in it; there 
was an implied interest, equality, and un- 
derstanding which is very difficult to de- 
scribe and impossible to forget, This 
generous humility of nature was also to 
the last one special attribute of Robert 
Browning himself, translated by him into 
cheerful and vigorous good-will and utter 
absence of affectation. But, indeed, one. 
form of greatness is the gift of reach- 
ing the reality in all things, instead of 
keeping to the formalities and the affec- 
tations of life. The free-and-easiness of 
the small is a very different thing from 
this. It may be as false in its way as for- 
mality itself, if it is founded on conditions 
which do not and can never exist. 

To the writer’s own particular taste, 
there never will be any more delightful 
person than the simple-minded woman of 
the world, who has seen enough to know 
what it is all worth, who is sure enough of 
her own position to take it for granted, 
who is interested in the person she is 
talking to, and unconscious of anything 
but a wish to give kindness and attention. 
This is the impression Mrs. Browning 
made upon me from the first moment I 
ever saw her to the last. 

Alas! the moments were not so very 
many when we were together. Perhaps 
all the more vivid is the impression of the 
— home, of the fireside, where the 
ogs are burning while the lady of that 
kind hearth is established in her sofa 
corner, with her little boy curled up by 
her side, the door opening and shutting 
meanwhile to the quick step of the master 
of the house, to the life of the world with- 
out as it came to find her in her quiet nook. 
The hours seemed to niy sister and to me 
warmer, more full of interest and peace, 
in her sitting-room than elsewhere. 

Whether at Florence, at Rome, at Paris, 
or in London once more, she seemed to 
carry her own atmosphere always,—some- 
thing serious, motherly, absolutely artless, 
and yet impassioned, noble, and sincere. 

I can recall the slight figure in its black 
dress, the writing apparatus by the sofa, 
the tiny inkstand, the quill-nibbed pen,— 
the unpretentious implements of her 
magic. “She was a little woman; she 
liked little things,” Mr. Browning used 
to say. Her miniature editions of the 


classics are still carefully preserved, with 
her name written in each in her delicate, 
sensitive handwriting, and always with 
her husband’s name above her own, for 
she dedicated all her books to him ; it was 
a fancy that she had. Nor must his pres. 
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ence in the home be forgotten any more 
than in the books,—a apirited domination 
and inspired common sense, which seemed 
to give a certain life to her vaguer visions. 
But of these visions Mrs. Browning rarely 
spoke; she was too simple and practical 
to indulge i in many apostrophes. . . 

It was in Florence Mrs. Browning wrote 
“Casa Guidi Windows,” containing the 
wonderful description of the procession 
passing by, and that noble apostrophe to 
freedom beginning, “O magi from the 
East and from the West.” “Aurora 
Leigh” was also written here, which the 
author herself calls “the most mature of 
her works,” the one into which her high- 
est convictions have entered. The poem 
" is full of beauty from the first page to the 
last, and beats time to a noble huma 
heart. The opening scenes in Italy ; th 
impression of light, of silence; the beauti- 
ful Italian mother; the austere father 
with his open books ; the death of the 
mother, who lies laid out for burial in her 
"red sill dress; the epitaph, “ Weep for an 
infant too young to weep much when 
Death removed this mother.” Aurora’s 
journey to her father’s old home; her 
lonely terror of England; her slow yield- 
ing to its silent beauty ; her friendship 
with ,her cousin, Romney Leigh; their 
saddening, widening knowledge of the 
burthen and sorrow of life, and the way 
this knowledge influences both their fates, 
—all is described with that irresistible 
fervor which is the translation of the 
essence of things into words, 

Mrs. Browning was a great writer, but I 
think she was even more a wife and 4 
mother than a writer; and any account of 
her would be incomplete which did not 

ut these facts first and foremost in her 

istory. 

The author of “Aurora Leigh” once 
added a characteristic page to one of her 
husband’s letters to Leigh Hunt. She has 
been telling him of her little boy’s ill- 
ness. “ You are aware that that child I 
am more proud of than of twenty ‘ Au- 
roras,’ even after Leigh Hunt has praised 
them. When he was ill, he said to me, 
‘You pet, don’t be unhappy about me; 
think it’s only a boy in the street, and be 
a little sorry, but not unhappy.’ wae 
could not be unhappy, I wonder? ... 
never saw your book called ‘The Baligion 
of the Heart.’ I receive more dogmas, 
perhaps {my * perbaps’ being in the dark, 
rather), than you do.” 

She says in conclusion, “Churches do 
all of them, as at present constituted, seem 
too narrow and low to hold true Christi- 
anity in its proximate development—I at 
least cannot help believing them so.” 

She seemed, even in her life, something 
of a spirit, as her friend has said, and hes 
view of life’s sorrow and shame, of its 
beauty and eternal hope, i is not unlike that 
which one might imagine a spirit’s to be. 
She died at Florence in 1861, ( 











ASK YOUR STATIONER FOR THEM. 


The Leading ty N On mead. 
Writing Papers. 
and BUNKER HI. 
SUPERIOR IN QUALITY. MODERATE IN PRICE. 
If your stationer does not keep them, send 6c. for 
complete samples, representing over ‘ 260 varieties. 
SAMUEL. WARD COMPANY, 


R MERCHANTS, 
49 and s11 frenktae Street, Boston, Mass. 
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DIXON'S sas PENCILS | pee 
Are unequaled for smooth, 
H your stationer doesnct k thera,mention any te 
Times, and send 16¢. in stamps to Joseph Dixem Cracible Com 
pany, Jersey City, N.J., for samples worth double the mones 

















re MARTY’ " FRENCH RAT TRAP 


ports 
eighteen days; anoth- 
er eighty in twenty- 
e fou ur hours. Bewareof 
imitations, get the genuine “ Marty" trap, ef 








name ison tra re mh A on size 
hotel or storesize,@4. Senttoan ress, prepaid,or on 
Tece ot of price. A. W. PAL nies -~ 2 


St..New 


For Eight Cents 


We will send you a hundred samples of really artistie 
wall papers, The prices are from 5 to Svc, # roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1206 Market St., conned 


$3 LUBURG'S FACTORIES 
Ginnie =k 


ork; 5 Myrtle Av.,Brooklyn, N.¥ 
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Jack and Jill 


wouldn’t have had to 
ge. so >, pail water 
ey 


Gold Dust 
Washing 


Powder, 


and their work would 
have been sooner 
done, for nothing else 
that 


Cleans So Well, 
So Quickly, or 
Costs So Little 


















Horlick’s 
Malted Milk © 


is pure fresh cows’ milk, sterilized and combined 
with an extract of selected grain, It will not 
curdle nor sour on the stomach, having been 

tially digested by the action of the Plant 


epsin, prepared by our special process, 


Babies 


thrive when fed Horlick’s Malted Milk. tis 
next to mother’s milk, the best food for a baby. 
Mother’ smilk—nature’ s own food—is the best, 
ided the mother is strong and well. If either 
mother or child is not thriving, try Horlick’s 
Malted Milk for both. Ask your Doctor about it, 


Mothers 


by thousands unite in.giving grateful testimony 
to the virtues of Malted Milk as a f@od for babies. 
At all dru Send 


gists. Endorsed by all physicians. 
to us for a 


ree sample. 





has been discovered. 
N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
ALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO ; 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MiILWACKER: 

















The finger tips will outwear the 
gloves. That isa plainstatement 
MA about the Kayser Patent Finger 
Tipped Silk Glove. A guaran- 
Y* tee ticket is given with every pair 
sold, that if the gloves do out- 
wear the tips, you can get a new 
pair free. + + * * 


If you cannot get this glove from your dealer, notify the manufacturer, Jurius Kavser, 
New York, and he will see that you get them. 











See Name “EVER BEADY”’ on Back of Each Stay. 


Acknowledged the BEST DRESS S$ TAY on the market 


Made with Gutta Percha on both sides of stec] and warranted waterproof. All other ataye are 
made differently and will rust. Beware of imitations. Take none but the ‘Ever Ready.’ 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh. 


FOR SALE BY 7 JOBBERS AND RETAILERS. 


MODEL DRESS STEEL ©O., 74 Grand 8t., New Yor! 
BROWN & METZNER, 585 Market Street, San a 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS‘ DAYLIGHT 


or Ag baa aaah SHADOWS OF NEW YORK Live 
a His 5 Name i the 


1492, i1so902, 


‘OUR COLUMBUS BOOK |~ - 


is the MASTERPIECE of MODERN LITERA- 
TURE. GIFTED AUTHORS, Over 700 pages. 
Matchless {llustrations, including 350 engravings on 
wood. 82 heliogravures. 12 colored pilates. 
It is winning golden opinions on all sides. Out@t, 
$1.00. BIG DISCOUNTS. ACT QUICK. 


H. J. SMITH & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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SELL MUSIC Sr 


scribers fot Woodward's Musical yom Send four 
cents,and receive samplecopy with five wae pieces 
of latest oom and inetrumental music. Address, 
mut 8. WOODWARD'S MUSICAL 

ATMEL. 842 Broadway, New York. 
AGENT “Sacred Pictures” is a grand 
Fey aanne queria, 9X10 in., 384 
elegant pictures. ces, $1.75 to $2.75. 
Prasiest seller on earth. Exclusive pow wing liberal 


terms, freight paid; illustrated circular free. 
Keystone Pub. Co., 236 8. Sth St., Phila. Pa. 
WANTED to sell 
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AGENTS our RELIGIOUS BOOKS . 


pg may te w o"Publichine Oo 
Hartford, Conn., Boston, 8t, Louis, or Cincinnati, 





Saree ase ee hgete how Fao 
BEST: - + py Mh Dept. 8. 


©. P, CORY & 00., 61458 Jefferson &.. Chicace 








The New Shape 
in Hosiery. 





THE MALTED MILK CO. 
RONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 
The Most Durable. 
The Only Comfortable. 
The toes are not distorted as 


iF 
by the old style stocking, and 


the big toe, having room enough, pene 
Sold by Dealers or by Mail. 
Men’sa: 4 pairs of medium cotton; 8 pairs fine cot. 
ton; ' 2 pairs soft Lisle, merino o: worsted, 00 
Women’s: Black cotton or Balbriggan, 50c. 
Mention y= ~ bare and bw pnd man’s or woman’s, 


WAUKENWOSE COMPANY, 76 Chauncy Sree, Beaton, Mase 


“Clean fast”’’ 
BLACK STOCKINGS, 
Try our special values. 

Men’s 34 hose, ladies’ hose, 
and children's pigia an 
ribbed hose, 3 pair for $1.00 

THE CLEANFAST 
HOSIERY Cv., 
927 Broadway. pt Yorks. 
107 State Street, cago; 
145 Tremont Street, Boston ; 
2 Byctta AV4 Cleveland,O, 
1 Race B8t., ‘Cincinnati, oO, 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
[mporters and Dealers in Fine Dry Gocds, 


Broadway, Cer. Eleventh St., New York, 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
a estimportersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
nthe United States, Send for omen ta prices. 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 


BAXTER C. SWAN 


CHURCH, HALL «> LODGE 
FURNITURE 


IN GREAT VARIETY. 


Poli Chairs, fommant and Ahad 


Write for information to 
244 


isis Seah reste 


Church, Lodge, 
8, Parlor, 
Pews, 


LJ and 
sa Opera Chairs. 
*" . C. SMALL 
4 CO. 
6 Bromfield 8&t., 
Boston, Mass. 


Banners, FOR SUNDAY- ‘SCHOOLS. 


kormerino. Ire 
is, Oe. “aout for illus. oa 
& CoO., 123 N. 84 at . Phila., Pa. 
FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS... Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 
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CINCINNATI BELL FOUNDRYCO 
Chearei, me O., sole makers of the ‘‘Bi er” 

See 
“Sialesne wim 


PANELED ta, 
METAL 
CEILINGS 








Covered by six original patents, 
The best for churches, balls, and 
stores. Send for catal to 
A. got lt <ce., 
Pittsburg, FP 
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oN « 
“THE WORTH O’ A THING 
is best learned by the want o’ it.” Although cheap 


in point of price, 


SAPOLIO 


~ ed c lV — 


Is beyond value. Those who try it know. 


floors and wal kitchen t, 

and yet never Ww over the matter of hard 
Sapolio is just such « friend and can be 
atall grocers. No, 30, 








DON’T WEAR STIFF CORSETS. 
ERRIS’ GOOD SENSE WAISTS 


Fit all ages and shapes—infants to adults, 
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rots the fibre and invites moths. 


either very hot or cold water. 
softness of the flannel. 














TWO MEVERS. 
NEVER let blankets remain in service after they are soiled. Dirt 


. 


NEVER wash a blanket with anything but Ivory Soap. Don’t use 
Dry quickly. This preserves all the 


Copyricut 1890, By Tue Procter & Gamaue Co. 








AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, COMPANY'S BUILDING, 
308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 








CASH CAPITAN y.o.cocscseseonvsessinvreernes 00,000.06 
Reserve for Reinsurance aud 
BN other chats, ...........000..00s00--8) 886,888.25 
Surplus over all Liabilities,..... 307,153.28 
TOTAL ASSETS, ‘0.83. 1892. 
THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, (President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas, 
JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 
DIRECTORS: 
Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
lIsrael Morris, Jos. K, Cetagham, 
Pemberton 8. Hutchinson, Samuel Welsh, 
Alexander Biddle, Charles 8. Whelen, 
Edward F. Beale, Jr. 





OUR BOOK ON INVESTMENT 


we send /reetoinquirers. THE PROVIDENT 
UST CO., 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
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Mention The Sunday School Times, 




























A Model 
Superintendent 





An object-lesson will help a super- 
intendent more than will a fine-spun 
theory. The book “ A Model Super- 
intendent " shows. how a good super- 
| intendent actually did his work In 
| the study ; with the teachers; in the 
| desk; with the scholars; among the 
» ecords; at special services. It is a 
| sketch of the life and work of Henry 
P. Haven, of the International Lesson 
Committee, by H. Clay Trumbull, 
Editor of The Sunday School Times. 








“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and 
this book tells how he became such ; it exhibits 
| hig methods, and gives, besides, the precise 
forms and exercises which he used, Mdited so 
; omy and —peagentiy, and in itself 

such valuable characteristics, the volume will 
be widely useful.”—Zhe New York Observer. 


Bound in cloth, with fine steel portrait of 
Mr. Haven. Price, $1.00. For sale by 
booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the 
} publisher. 





JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Sunday School Times intends to admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Sheuld, however, an adv 


ASSOCIATION, OR ITS GRANTEES. 


PURCHASERS. 


, View of a portion of the manufacturing district of Harvey. 


IF YOU WISH TO SHARE IN HARVEY’S SUCCESS, BUY FROM 
THE FOUNDERS OF HARVEY, THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 
who platted and laid out the whole town at a great expense, located many factories, 
and MADE A CONTRACT with them by which preference in employing help is 
given to those who live on land owned or controlled by THE HARVEY LAND 


THIS IS OF SPECIAL IMPORTANCE 


AND OF DIRECT BENEFIT TO LOT PURCHASERS. You then have an 
interest in the factories, and they have an interest in you. 
IMPROVEMENTS WERE MADE BY THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 
such as parks, trees, sewers, boulevards, artesian wells, electric road, electric lights, 
and many other improvements, for which there are NO ASSESSMENTS TQ 


ALL THE PUBLIC 


THERE IS A PROHIBITORY CLAUSE IN EVERY DEED issued by 
THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, forever prohibiting the sale of liquor in 
Harvey. Chicago and its vicinity will be crowded with World’s Fair visitors during 
the next two years, and Harvey, but two miles south of Chicago limits, and twenty- 
five minutes’ ride to the World’s Fair, will most certainly get its share. 


IT WILL 


BE GREATLY TO THE ADVANTAGE OF PROSPECTIVE PURCHASERS 





Mention The Sunday School Times. 


TO SEE THE MAPS OF HARVEY that are issued BY THE HARVEY LAND 
ASSOCIATION, showing the lines of the town, and to read our pamphlet, which ex- 
plains that persons living OUTSIDE of the RED LINES have NO CLAIM upon the 
FACTORIES orthe IMPROVEMENTS OF HARVEY, and are NOT PROTECTED 
BY LAW against the ACCURSED SALOON. NONE OF THE SO-CALLED 
ADDITIONS ARE IN HARVEY. Lots IN HARVEY HAVE THE BENE- 
FITS above referred to, and ARE CHEAPER THAN LOTS IN THE AD- 
DITIONS that have NO factories, NO schools, NO churches, NO depot for passen- 
gers, NO electric cars, sewers, or water system, while OUR PROPERTY has ALL 
THESE, and other modern improvements, etc. Purchase no property said to be in 
Harvey without writing for full information, maps, pamphlets, etc., to 


THE HARVEY LAND ASSOCIATION, 
819 to 825 THE ROOKERY, 


CHICACO. 


-_ 














HARVEY PROPERTY 
FREE vite vrincca exer HARVEY 


giving full information of this wonderful tem- 


perance town, that promises in the near future 
to surpass all othérs in this country for the 


Mg intelligence, and prosperity of its citi- 
‘| ze 


ns, and of the wonderful advances in real 
estate. Harvey is situated only twenty min- 
utes from the World’s Fair Grounds, and will 
be headquarters for Christian and temperance 
people during the fair. 

We will exchange lots or houses at cash 
prices for any clear property, taking half the 
value in trade, and give time on balance. 

Write for plats and fullinformation. Prices 
will soon be advanced. “Now is the time to buy. 


M. M. BROWN, 


Room [111 Chamber of Commerce, Chicago, lll, 


45 sold in '88 
2,288 sold in '89 
6,268 sold in '90 

aveee sold in ’91 
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Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and | 
Teachers,” has already found its way into | 
the hands of many thousand Sunday-| 
school workers. It is to-day the lar | 
hand-book on Sunday-school teaching.. | 
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“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 4 
his work widened in scope by reading this book. |§ 
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It is by far the best that has yet sepreres, co 
/ an appear, on this topic, and the thorough- | 
ness for which this galls would be an unspeak- | 
abie blessing to orery school in the land.”— 
| The Christian Union. 


| | 
book of 390 pages, bound in cloth, size 7% | 
hy inches. Price, $1.00. For sale by book- | 
| sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 


1031t Walnut Street, Philadefphia, Pa. 
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the publisher will refund to su 


ertisement of « party in good standing be inadvertently inserted, 
bers any money that they lose thereby. oo 











